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PREFACE 


This  investigation  will  be  of  interest  to  all  those  who  are  attempting 
to  give  vocational  counsel  to  boys  and  girls,  and  to  young  men  and  young 
women.  Vocational  counselors  are  striving  to  utilize  the  motivating  force 
of  the  vocational  choice.  They  are  more  or  less  agreed  that  such  choices 
should  be  utilized  in  formulating  a vocational  plan  for  the  individual, 
but  with  disillusionment  caused  by  repeated  change  of  choice  by  the 
individual,  and  with  the  incongruity  of  the  choice  on  one  hand  and  ability 
or  opportunity  on  the  other,  they  are  often  confused,  and  the  vocational 
choice  entirely  neglected  at  a time  when  it  might  be  peculiarly  significant 
in  the  life  of  the  child. 

In  this  investigation  the  vocational  choices  of  young  people  in  special 
groups  have  been  analyzed  separately  so  that  the  reader  himself  may 
select  those  topics  of  most  interest — the  vocations  chosen  by  boys,  by 
girls,  by  the  accelerated  or  the  retarded,  by  country  or  city  children  and 
youths.  These  are  set  off  in  separate  chapters.  Chapters  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
V,  X,  XI,  are  general  in  nature  and  should  be  read  by  all,  but  the 
remaining  chapters  (VI  through  IX)  are  specific  and  detailed,  and  should 
be  selected  by  the  reader  for  study  according  to  his  interests. 

The  investigator  hopes  that  school  pupils  and  college  students  will 
profit  by  the  detailed  choices  of  other  individuals  of  identical  status  in 
school.  To  ascertain  the  attitude  of  children  toward  these  vocational 
choices,  many  boys  and  girls  have  been  consulted  as  to  their  own  and 
then  presented  with  those  of  others.  In  almost  every  instance  they  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  vocational  choices  of  others.  Some  of  their  com- 
ments have  been:  "I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  vocations.”  "What 
does  it  mean — an  accountant?”  "Which  was  the  most  popular?”  "What 
did  the  girls  of  the  next  grade  choose?”  For  this  reason  the  tables  in 
Appendix  A have  been  included  in  this  volume.  It  is  believed  that  the 
detailed  choices  of  the  19,000  school  children  of  this  study  may  be  used 
advantageously  in  broadening  the  vocational  horizons  of  young  people, 
and  in  gauging  the  feasibility  of  their  own  choices. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  who  have  not  specialized  in  the 
problem  of  giving  vocational  guidance  to  youth  that  the  findings  of 
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this  investigation  may  be  significant  to  educators  in  general.  The  prefer- 
ences of  young  people  should  always  be  used  to  color  their  instruction. 
The  vocational  activities  of  men  and  women  are  received  by  them  as  real 
and  often  thrilling  experiences.  Readily  they  make  choice  of  these  ac- 
tivities. To  neglect  the  choice  is  to  ignore  this  important  factor  of 
motivation  of  all  school  subjects. 

So  many  people  have  contributed,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
the  creation  and  development  of  this  investigation  that  it  is  impossible 
even  to  name  all  of  them.  Acknowledgement  of  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  all  is  made  here.  The  young  persons  who  contributed  their 
vocational  choices  for  interpretation  made  this  study  possible,  and  this 
fact  is  gladly  acknowledged. 

Many  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  assisted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  data  that  are  the  basis  of  the  present  survey  and  to  these,  credit 
is  specifically  given. 

J.  H.  Bedford,  Herbert  Hoover  High  School,  Glendale,  California;  Harold 
H.  Bixler,  director  of  testing  and  guidance,  Atlanta  Public  Schools,  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Maybelle  B.  Blake,  director  of  personnel,  Smith  College,  Massachusetts; 
Anna  M.  Brutton,  teacher.  Public  Schools,  Oakland,  California;  Jennie  M.  Clow, 
principal,  Hillyer  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cobb,  rural  super- 
visor, Johnson  County,  Texas;  Emma  Pritchard  Cooley,  director  of  vocational 
guidance,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Crawford,  assistant  principal, 
Public  School  27,  Bronx,  New  York;  Katherine  Doty,  assistant,  Occupations 
Bureau,  Barnard  College,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Charles  Drake,  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Dr.  Mitchell  Dreese,  Grinnell  College,  Iowa;  M.  F.  Fair- 
heller,  County  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Rockland  County,  New  York; 
Elizabeth  Ferguson,  teacher,  Public  Schools,  Bay  City,  Michigan;  Dr.  Douglas 
Fryer,  associate  professor  of  psychology,  New  York  University;  Ralph  P.  Gallagher, 
Guidance  and  Placement,  Public  Schools,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Hawks,  dean,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City;  Henry  Johnston,  Jr.,  director  of 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Forrest  H.  Kirk- 
patrick, Bureau  of  Personnel,  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia;  Warren  K.  Layton, 
assistant  director  of  guidance  and  placement,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Dorothea  Lyford, 
graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Lyda  E.  Mc- 
Henry, High  School  of  Commerce,  teacher,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Dr.  George  E.  Myers, 
professor  of  vocational  education  and  guidance,  University  of  Michigan;  Anna 
O'Brien,  teacher,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Yonkers,  New  York; 
Edith  Perry,  assistant,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Paul  T.  Rankin,  supervising  director  of  educational  research,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan; L.  C.  Schuknecht,  superintendent  of  schools,  South  Glens  Falls,  New  York; 
James  Kirk  Seaton,  director  of  guidance,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey;  Dr.  Edward  J.  Sparling,  vocational  counselor,  Long  Island  University, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Leona  Stuetzer,  teacher,  Public  Schools,  Palmyra,  Missouri: 
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Wooden,  teacher,  Public  School,  Pontiac,  Michigan;  Iona  Logie,  Hunter  High 
School,  New  York  City. 

To  those  who  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  great 
obligation  is  acknowledged  as  follow^ . 

Isabel  Ely  Lord,  special  editor  for  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
for  editing  it;  Cleo  Murtland  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  reading 
and  criticizing  it;  and  Dr.  George  E.  Myers  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  heard  its  early  outline  and  suggested  changes. 

And  lastly,  for  untiring  stimulation,  guidance,  and  direction  in  the 
organization  and  interpretation  of  the  material,  indebtedness  is  acknowl- 
edged to  Dr.  Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  who  sponsored  the  investigation,  and  to 
Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark  and  Dr.  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  who  suggested  modi- 
fications that  increased  the  clearness  of  presentation  of  the  materials. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTERPRETING  VOCATIONAL  CHOICES 

The  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  present  a picture,  based 
on  the  expressions  of  choice  of  boys  and  girls  in  schools  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  that  will  show  what  is  typical  of  or  peculiar  to  the 
children  of  each  age,  grade,  and  sex.  A considerable  amount  of  investi- 
gation of  the  vocational  choices  of  young  people  is  being  carried  on  cur- 
rently. Schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  making  such  investiga- 
tions, and  the  findings  of  their  studies  seem  to  interest  both  educators 
and  laymen. 

Whenever  anyone  inaugurates  a program  of  vocational  guidance  for 
a school,  he  usually  starts  by  asking  what  vocations  have  been  named  by 
the  pupils  as  their  choice.  The  generally  accepted  theory  underlying  this 
procedure  is  that  the  occupation  chosen  by  each  child  represents  a vital 
interest  on  his  part.  It  will  Be  readily  agreed  that  in  giving  vocational 
guidance  to  an  individual,  his  interests  should  be  considered  and  utilized 
in  the  plan  that  is  developed  for  his  own  personal  vocational  guidance. 
Parsons,  the  father  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement,  used  this  tech- 
nique, and  many  others  have  followed  his  example.  One  of  the  modern 
exponents  of  the  technique  of  using  vocational  interests  as  the  basis  for 
guidance  and  placement  is  Dr.  Edward  Strong  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Through  his  interest  blank,  Dr.  Strong  is  trying  to  determine 
and  measure  the  predominating  interests  of  the  individual  and  to  mark 
any  significant  differences  in  the  interests  of  various  workers. 

I 

Vocational  Choice  versus  So-called  Vocational  Interest 

However,  despite  the  somewhat  wide  usage  of  this  technique,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  by  asking  an  individual  what  vocation  he  chooses  it  is 
possible  to  tap  with  much  accuracy  his  "real  vocational  interest.”  It  is 
true  that  the  response  may  be  an  expression  of  real  vocational  interest, 
but  it  also  may  be  merely  an  expression  of  impulse — some  occupation  that 
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The  Significance  of  Vocational  Choices 


for  the  moment  holds  the  attention  of  the  chooser — or  an  expression 
established  by  habit  or  through  outside  authority. 

Many  investigators  have  scrutinized  the  vocational  choices  of  indi- 
viduals, from  several  points  of  view,  and  on  the  whole  their  findings 
cause  one  to  question  the  validity  of  vocational  choice  as  an  expression  of 
real  vocational  interest.  The  investigations  by  Fryer,  Alberty,  Franklin, 
Kefauver,  Smith,  McHale,  McCurley,  and  Jones,  to  name  but  a few,  give 
very  little  assurance  that  the  vocational  choices  signify  or  do  not  signify 
vocational  interest.  The  choice  of  an  individual  may  signify  real  interest, 
but  massed  choices  of  groups  of  schoolchildren  are  very  doubtful  as  ex- 
pressions of  interest. 

From  one  point  of  view  vocational  choices  might  be  accepted  as  real 
vocational  interests — if  the  individuals  who  chose  the  vocations  possessed 
abilities  demanded  by  these  occupations.  But  after  testing  320  adults 
applying  for  vocational  counsel  Fryer  concludes  that  51  per  cent  would 
be  maladjusted  from  the  standpoint  of  intelligence  requirement  if  placed 
in  the  occupation  of  their  choice.1  With  over  half  of  these  adults  choos- 
ing vocations  in  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  intelligence,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  themselves,  it  seems  questionable  whether  the 
vocational  choice  is  an  expression  of  interest— that  elusive  something 
without  which  work  becomes  drudgery  and  with  which  work  becomes  an 
expression  of  the  very  self.  It  would  seem  that  in  51  per  cent  of  the 
cases  education  should  operate  in  changing  the  choice  so  that  it  would 
conform  closer  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  individual.  In  other  words, 
supposing  that  the  choices  were  expressions  of  real  interest,  education 
would  operate  in  breaking  down  these  interests  rather  than  by  accepting 
them  as  the  basis  for  education  and  guidance. 

From  another  point  of  view  vocational  choices  might  be  considered 
as  expressions  of  real  vocational  interests — if  the  individuals  persisted  in 
the  same  choice  year  after  year.  Undoubtedly  some  persons  persist  in 
a given  choice  in  spite  of  objections  and  obstacles.  Such  persistence 
might  be  considered  as  a test  of  the  strong  urge  for  accomplishment  and 
achievement  implied  in  the  term  real  vocational  interest.  Franklin,  study- 
ing the  vocational  choices  of  junior  high-school  youths,  found  that  68  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  77  per  cent  of  the  girls  persisted  in  their  choice 
over  a period  of  three  years.2  Alberty  studied  the  permanence  of  the 

!Fryer,  Douglas,  "Predicting  Ability  from  Interests,”  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology.  Vol.  XI,  pp.  212-25,  June,  1927. 

2Franklin,  E.  E.,  Permanence  of  the  Vocational  Interests  of  Junior  High  School 
Pupils,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Education  No.  8,  1915. 
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choices  of  senior  high-school  students.  His  review  of  the  literature  in 
the  field  and  his  own  investigations  led  him  to  conclude  that  there  is 
considerable  permanence  in  the  vocational  choices  of  such  students,  but 
the  "assurance  as  to  life  careers  becomes  somewhat  less  pronounced  as  the 
pupil  advances”  in  school.3  But  the  period  of  time  over  which  these 
investigators  studied  the  interests  was  relatively  short,  and  the  percentages 
of  persistence  are  low  when  used  as  indices  of  the  validity  of  a vocational 
choice  as  an  expression  of  vocational  interest. 

But  even  the  permanence  of  the  same  choice  is  being  questioned  as 
a sign  of  future  interests.  Fryer,  in  his  summary  of  the  researches  on 
interests,  marks  the  transition  of  thought  regarding  the  permanence  of 
interests. 

Early  conceptions  accepted  interests  as  having  a high  degree  of  per- 
manence, so  great  that  future  interests  were  thought  to  be  predictable 
from  present  ones.  This  statement  of  the  development  of  interests  has 
suffered  from  overemphasis.  There  exists  a considerable  oscillation  of 
interests  in  mental  life.  . . . The  change  factor  is  as  important  as  the 
permanence  factor  in  the  development  of  interests.  In  so  far  as  specific 
future  interests  are  concerned,  prediction  over  a period  longer  than  a year 
is  without  warrant.4 

Citing  averages  based  on  the  results  of  inquiries  made  by  various 
investigators,  Fryer  reports  that  vocational  interests  were  permanent  over 
a one-year  period  in  57  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  over  a four-year  period 
in  26  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Only  in  one  fourth  of  the  cases  could  the 
choice  be  accepted  as  approximating  the  urgency  of  an  interest  over  a 
four-year  period.5 

From  a third  point  of  view  vocational  choices  might  be  thought  to 
indicate  real  vocational  interests — if  they  stimulated  the  youths  to  greater 
accomplishment  in  school.  If  the  choices  were  expressions  of  vocational 
interest,  with  the  accompanying  identity  of  the  self  in  the  activities  of 
the  vocation  and  the  associated  desire  for  attainment  of  a place  in  the 
one  favored,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  interested  in 
becoming  professional  workers,  whose  preliminary  work  for  participation 
in  the  profession  entails  much  academic  preparation,  would  do  better 
with  an  expressed  goal  than  do  those  having  no  goal.  Kefauver,  how- 

3Alberty,  H.  B.,  "Permanence  of  the  Vocational  Choices  of  High  School 
Children,"  Industrial  Arts  Magazine , Vol.  14,  pp.  203-07,  June,  1925. 

4Fryer,  Douglas,  The  Measurement  of  Interests,  Holt,  1931,  p.  17. 

5Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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ever,  compared  the  achievements  of  160  high-school  boys  who  had  a 
vocational  goal  with  those  who  had  no  such  goal  and  concluded  that  the 
vocational  choice  had  no  practical  influence  on  the  school  work  of  the 
boys  studied.6  The  results  of  the  investigation  showed  none.  The  rea- 
son for  the  lack  of  practical  effect  may  possibly  be  due  either  to  the 
nature  of  the  school  offerings  or  to  the  fact  that  the  vocational  choice 
is  not  well  enough  established  in  the  thinking  of  the  individual  to  be 
accepted  as  an  expression  of  real  vocational  interest. 

Goucher  College  has  been  the  center  of  much  research  on  the  vo- 
cational choices  of  college  women.  The  most  recent  report  was  published 
by  Mary  T.  McCurley.7  This  covers  a five-year  study  of  the  occupational 
distribution  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1922.  It  centers  its  attention 
upon  the  actual  employments  of  these  women  over  a period  of  five  years 
after  graduation.  Incidentally  this  study  points  out  that  the  vocational 
choice  is  an  educational  stimulus  at  the  college  level,  not  so  much  in 
stimulating  the  young  women  to  greater  accomplishment  as  in  actually 
holding  them  to  the  completion  of  their  college  courses.  Of  68  freshmen 
eliminated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  21  had  made  a vocational  choice 
and  47  had  made  none.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  112  had  been 
eliminated,  of  whom  29  had  made  a choice,  while  83  had  made  none. 
McCurley  finally  concludes  that  "the  marked  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  those  eliminated  who  had  not  made  some  choice  indicates  a defi- 
nite correlation  between  a vocational  aim  and  persistence  in  college 
work.’’8 

But  another  view  of  vocational  choices  as  indicative  of  real  voca- 
tional interests  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  choices  with  the  occupations 
that  the  individuals  subsequently  enter.  This  was  done  in  great  detail  by 
Smith,  who  used  for  comparison  the  choices  and  subsequent  employments 
of  women  of  five  graduating  classes  of  Goucher  College.9  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1924,  which  is  typical,  teaching  was  chosen  by  17 


6Kefauver,  G.  N.,  "Life  Career  Motive  and  Its  Effect  on  High  School  Work,” 
School  Review,  Vol.  34,  pp.  426-30,  1926. 

"McCurley,  Mary  T.,  "A  Five-Year  Study  of  the  Occupational  Distribution  of 
the  Class  of  1922  of  Goucher  College,”  Women's  Work  and  Education,  The  Clip 
Sheet  and  News-Letter  of  the  Institute  of  Women’s  Professional  Relations,  Vol.  2, 
No.  1,  February,  1931. 

8 Ibid. 

9Smith,  Margaret  Ruth,  "The  Vocational  Choices  of  College  Women  as 
Undergraduates  and  as  Alumnae  as  Evidenced  in  a Study  of  the  Classes  of  1924, 
1925,  1926,  1927,  and  1928  of  Goucher  College,"  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1929.  Unpublished. 
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per  cent  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  by  34  per  cent  of  the 
seniors;  but  when  these  young  women  went  out  after  graduation,  37  per 
cent  of  them  were  teaching  during  the  first  year,  and  only  21  per  cent 
during  the  fifth  year.  Social  work  was  chosen  by  about  8 per  cent  of 
the  class  while  in  college,  but  only  5 per  cent  actually  found  employment 
in  the  field  during  the  five-year  period.  Business  was  chosen  by  2 per 
cent  of  the  freshmen  and  by  7 per  cent  of  the  seniors,  but  the  number 
who  entered  business  varied  from  7 to  4 per  cent.  Only  about  half  as 
many  laboratory  workers  were  actually  employed  as  had  expressed  an 
intention  to  do  this  type  of  work.  The  goals  of  home,  travel,  and  mar- 
riage were  chosen  by  no  more  than  6 per  cent,  but  these  activities  absorbed 
23  per  cent  of  the  group  one  year  after  graduation  and  49  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  From  this  study  it  is  noted  that  the  discrepancies 
between  the  choice  of  a vocation  and  later  employment  in  the  vocation 
were  great;  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  vocational  choice  as  indica- 
tive of  vocational  participation  was  more  than  a visionary  dream  to  the 
individual  during  her  college  years. 

McCurley  also  studied  the  employments  of  the  members  of  the  Class 
of  1922  and  found  that  whereas  40  per  cent  of  the  alumnae  taught  during 
the  first  year  after  graduation,  only  37  per  cent  were  teaching  during  the 
third  year  and  24  per  cent  during  the  fifth  year.10  The  number  engaged 
in  business  increased  during  the  five  years  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  homemakers  grew  from  11  per  cent  in  the  first 
year  to  30  in  the  third  and  45  in  the  fifth.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that 
even  though  the  alumnae  may  follow  the  vocations  of  their  choice  during 
the  first  years  after  graduation,  there  is  little  assurance  that  they  will 
remain  in  them  for  any  long  period  of  time. 

McHale  also  reports  a study  of  the  vocational  choices  of  juniors  at 
Goucher  College  as  compared  with  their  occupational  status  two  years 
later.11  She  found  that  in  the  two  years  24  per  cent  had  changed  their 
first  choice  and  40  per  cent,  their  second  choice.  As  to  the  number  of 
graduates  who  were  engaged  in  the  vocation  for  which  they  had  expressed 
a preference  in  their  junior  year,  only  24  per  cent  were  following  their 
first  choice,  and  27  per  cent,  their  second  choice.  Twenty  per  cent  were 
pursuing  vocations  not  mentioned  at  all  in  their  first  or  second  choices. 

Jones  studied  the  choices  of  college  freshmen,  both  men  and  women, 


mbid. 

nMcHale,  Kathryn,  "An  Information  Test  of  Interests,”  The  Psychological 
Clinic,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  53-58,  April,  1930. 
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and  compared  them  with  the  occupations  that  were  entered  by  the  same 
students  after  graduation.12  He  found  that  53  per  cent  of  the  men  had 
entered  the  occupations  of  their  first  choice,  27  per  cent  had  entered 
occupations  of  second  choice,  and  15  per  cent  had  entered  entirely  dif- 
ferent ones.  He  found  that  50  per  cent  of  the  women  entered  occupa-  j 
tions  of  first  choice,  1 5 per  cent  entered  occupations  of  second  choice,  < 
and  27  per  cent  entered  entirely  different  ones. 

In  explaining  the  discrepancy  between  choice  and  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  women,  Jones  said  that  the  majority  of  the  twenty-two 
women  who  changed  occupations  were  those  deciding  on  some  field  out- 
side of  teaching  and  library  work.  Writing  was  considered  by  six  of 
the  twenty-two,  medicine  by  three  others.  These  occupations  were  found 
to  be  so  difficult  for  women  to  enter,  and  to  require  a preparation  so 
expensive,  that  they  were  finally  abandoned.  The  attempts  of  these  young 
women  in  writing  or  in  the  laboratory  science  of  the  medical  course  may 
have  convinced  them  of  their  inability  to  qualify  in  these  fields. 

Such  facts  as  these  present  evidence  that  challenges  the  conclusions 
that  the  statements  of  young  people  as  to  the  occupations  they  expect  to 
enter  are  reliable  as  indices  of  the  strong  urge  for  attainment  denoted  by 
the  term  vocational  interest;  and  that  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  the 
vocational  choice  is  even  fairly  well  established  as  a directive  force  in  the 
vocational  life  of  the  individual.  As  a consequence,  in  giving  counsel 
to  an  individual,  the  counselor  should  endeavor  to  judge  whether  the 
vocational  choice  is  an  expression  of  real  vocational  interest. 

II 

Unquestioned  Uses  Made  of  These  Choices 

Without  questioning  the  significance  of  the  vocational  choices,  the 
theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  accept  choices  without  challenge  persists, 
and  investigators  are  tabulating  "interests”  with  great  industriousness. 
Subsequently  these  choices  are  used  seriously  in  establishing  more  or  less 
permanent  offerings  of  the  schools.  They  are  used  in  determining  the 
content  of  courses  in  occupations,  and  also  in  placing  pupils  in  appro- 
priate curricula,  e.g.,  academic,  commercial,  or  industrial.  As  a part  of 
the  plan  for  giving  information  about  occupations,  the  findings  of  these 
investigations  are  used  in  selecting  speakers  from  the  outside  to  come  into 

12Jones,  Edward  Safford,  Studies  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Research, 
University  of  Buffalo  Studies,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  pp.  65-66,  February,  1930. 
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the  schools  to  give  talks  on  vocations.  In  some  cases  the  curriculum 
offerings  are  based  on  these  choices.  Such  was  the  procedure  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  A school  bulletin  states  that  the  vocational  training 
in  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools  aims  at  the  "training  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  made  a choice  for  specific  occupations.”13  Then  follows  a 
list  of  vocational  courses  that  are  offered  in  these  schools.  These  measures 
are  good  if  the  vocational  choice  can  be  accepted  as  a valid  expression  of 
vocational  interest.  But  they  are  extremely  dangerous  unless  the  choices 
are  expressions  of  what  the  chooser  really  expects  to  do  or  of  what  actual 
occupational  conditions  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do. 

When  one  stops  to  examine  critically  the  philosophy  that  the  voca- 
tional choice  is  unquestionably  an  expression  of  vocational  interest,  he 
can  see  that  it  raises  a number  of  questions.  Are  such  choices  based  on 
real  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  demands  of  the  occupation?  Are 
they  made  in  conformity  with  the  opportunities  in  the  occupations?  Do 
they  accord  with  the  general  capacity  and  special  talents  of  the  indi- 
viduals? Do  the  individuals  ultimately  get  into  the  occupations  of  their 
choice? 

Ill 

Types  of  Investigations  Needed 

A few  of  these  questions  have  been  investigated  already,  and  many 
of  the  investigations  are  referred  to  in  this  study.  But  many  others 
must  be  made  before  it  is  known  how  much  importance  can  justifiably 
be  attached  to  vocational  choices.  One  question  is:  How  persistent  are 
young  people  in  their  undirected  choice  of  vocations?  As  already  indi- 
cated, this  point  has  been  investigated  with  small  groups  of  students  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  a certain  degree  of  persistency  of  the  same 
choice  made  by  the  same  individuals  has  been  found.  But  no  investiga- 
tion has  covered  the  entire  gamut  of  the  educational  scale  or  a wide  span 
of  years.  Obviously,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  investigation 
are  enormous.  One  would  need  to  have  a large  group  of  individuals 
whom  he  could  study  from  the  age  of  eight  until  their  final  vocational 
disposition  at  the  age  of,  say,  twenty-eight. 

Another  question  is:  What  were  the  motives  behind  these  choices? 
Whenever  such  choices  are  recorded  for  examination,  this  question  soon 
follows.  Such  a question,  however,  implies  that  the  choice  is  reasonable 

13 Vocational  Courses  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  High  Schools , Los  Angeles 
City  High  School  District  School  Publication  No.  41,  February,  1922,  p.  5. 
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and  that  it  can  be  given  real  consideration.  In  the  present  inquiry  the 
question  of  motivation  of  choice  is  not  considered;  attention  is  given 
exclusively  to  that  of  rationality  or  irrationality  of  choice.  No  previous 
investigation  has  dealt  adequately  with  this  point,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  present  one  to  do  so. 

IV 

Criteria  of  the  Rationality  of  Vocational  Choices 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  the 
materials  of  this  investigation,  it  is  well  to  discuss  the  criteria  by  which 
the  rationality  of  vocational  choices  can  be  judged.  If  individuals  make 
rational  choices  of  vocations,  they  will  necessarily  select  those  which  will 
utilize  their  general  intellectual  capacities  to  the  optimum.  They  will 
choose  those  that  are  neither  too  easy  nor  too  difficult.  They  will  un- 
questionably consider  whatever  special  talents  they  possess  and  select 
occupations  that  give  most  promise  of  producing  happiness.  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  criteria  of  a rational  vocational  choice  is  agree- 
ment with  the  intelligence  requirements  of  the  vocation. 

Further,  if  individuals  make  rational  choices  they  must  choose  voca- 
tions with  a social  standing  that  will  give  them  satisfaction  in  their  daily 
assocations.  This  is  often  difficult  to  achieve,  since  the  capacities  of 
individuals  set  limits  to  their  accomplishments.  Education  may  be  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  desired  harmony  in  two  ways:  (1)  It 
may  educate  the  individual  so  that  he  will  be  content  with  some  lowly 
phase  of  the  lofty  occupation  to  which  he  aspires — some  phase  that  ac- 
cords with  his  capacity;  or  (2)  it  may  help  to  raise  the  social  standing 
of  the  lowly  occupation  by  extending  and  intensifying  the  training  for 
the  vocation  and  thereby  raising  its  standards.  For  instance,  medicine 
was  once  the  profession  of  the  common  barber,  but  today  it  stands  among 
the  highest  of  the  professions,  with  a long  and  complicated  system  of 
training  and  high  professional  standards.  A similar  evolution  is  occur- 
ring in  the  commercial  occupations.  Regardless  of  the  method  of  bring- 
ing it  about,  rational  vocational  choice  necessitates  the  adjustment  between 
an  individual’s  social  aspirations  and  his  vocation. 

Still  further,  rational  vocational  choices  must  take  account  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  occupational  world;  that  is,  the  number  of  choices 
should  approach  the  number  of  persons  actually  needed  in  the  occupation. 
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Unless  this  agreement  with  reality  is  approximated,  the  choices  cannot  be 
accepted  as  rational,  since  a meager  number  of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment would  necessitate  a change  of  choice,  regardless  of  its  adequacy  by 
the  other  criteria. 

In  this  investigation  the  vocations  that  were  chosen  by  19,000  school 
children  have  been  examined  according  to  these  criteria:  intelligence  re- 
quirements, social  standing  among  vocations,  and  the  conformity  of  voca- 
tional choice  to  the  distribution  of  workers  shown  by  the  United  States 
Census. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SCOPE  OF  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

At  any  given  age  an  individual  may  name  any  one  of  the  several 
thousand  occupations,  depending  upon  his  previous  experiences;  but  many 
of  these  would  not  naturally  occur  to  the  group  of  which  he  is  a part. 
Since  we  have  very  meager  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  occupational 
choices  in  the  minds  of  schoolchildren  and  of  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tions chosen  by  them,  it  is  not  the  unusual  occupations  that  require  im- 
mediate attention,  except  as  guides  in  giving  specific  individual  counsel. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  are  the  typical  choices  of  groups  of  school- 
children  and  what  peculiarities,  if  any,  manifest  themselves  in  the  choices 
made  by  children  of  one  age,  grade,  or  sex.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  results  of  investigations  of  occupational  choices  are  to  be  used  in  a 
practical  way  in  education  and  vocational  guidance. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  record  giving  this  infor- 
mation about  the  vocations  chosen  by  a cross-section  of  schoolchildren. 
A picture  of  the  choices  of  children  through  the  entire  educational  system 
is  needed  before  further  investigations  are  made  of  the  questions  involved 
in  vocational  choice,  and  before  the  results  of  such  investigations  can  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  a standard.  This  picture  should  show  the  present 
vocations  chosen  by  schoolchildren  of  the  two  sexes  and  of  different 
ages  and  grades,  and  also  of  children  under  certain  specified  conditions — j 
such  as  being  accelerated  or  retarded  in  school,  and  attending  schools  in 
rural  or  urban  communities.  This  cross-section  of  vocational  choices  of 
schoolchildren  will  prove  valuable  in  education  and  in  guidance.  It  will 
aid  (1)  in  the  determination  of  the  valid  use  of  vocational  choice,  (2) 
in  the  study  of  vocational  choice  at  different  periods,  (3)  in  educational 
planning  toward  vocational  guidance,  (4)  in  giving  the  proper  emphasis 
to  the  choice-factor  in  vocational  guidance,  (5)  in  subsequent  research  j 
in  vocational  choice,  and  (6)  in  analyzing  questions  about  vocations  that 
the  students  themselves  raise  in  the  school.  The  following  paragraphs 
will  expand  these  aids  of  the  cross-section  picture  to  education  in  general 
and  to  vocational  guidance  in  particular. 
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1.  Valid  Use  of  Vocational  Choices.  It  is  hoped  that  with  this 
picture  and  its  interpretations,  comparisons  of  one  group  of  schoolchildren 
with  another  will  be  made  possible,  and  that  these  will  provide  bases  for 
curricular  adjustments  so  as  to  utilize  the  vocational  choices  during  the 
period  of  their  influence.  An  expression  of  choice,  although  not  valid 
for  prognostication  of  future  activities,  may  be  too  vital  a contact  with 
the  individual’s  thinking  at  the  time  to  be  ignored.  It  should  be  utilized 
as  far  as  possible  in  motivating  related  subjects  and  in  orienting  the 
pupils  in  the  particular  field  of  activity.  Education  should  furthermore 
move  the  pupil  away  from  this  field  of  choice  and  broaden  his  knowledge 

I of  the  whole  array  of  occupations.  Little  can  be  done  in  using  vocational 
choices  until  the  concomitants  of  the  choice  throughout  the  school  period 
are  known.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  enunciated  by  Thorn- 
dike and  Gates:  "To  change  a child's  wants  for  the  better  we  must  know 
the  nature  of  his  wants  and  the  means  which  most  potently  satisfy 
them.”14  To  bring  a child’s  vocational  choice  within  the  limits  of  ra- 
tional choice,  we  must  know  the  nature  of  his  choices  and  the  means  that 
turn  them  most  potently  into  directive  forces  in  the  life  of  that  child. 
The  means  can  be  devised  only  after  vocational  wants  have  been  deter- 
mined and  understood. 

| 2.  Making  Comparative  Study  of  Choices  at  Different  Periods. 

With  these  data  it  will  be  possible  to  compare  the  vocations  chosen  by 
t children  of  the  present  time  with  the  choices  of  a past  date  or  with  those 
of  a future  period  and  thus  determine  the  variations  in  the  vocations 
f chosen  by  schoolchildren  from  period  to  period.  These  variations  would 
I offer  material  for  curricular  changes  so  as  to  utilize  the  changed  prefer- 
ences. 

. 3.  Educational  Planning  toward  Vocational  Guidance.  It  is  not 
1 only  the  valid  use  of  vocational  choice  as  a means  of  education  and 
guidance  that  concerns  leaders  and  workers  in  the  field  of  vocational 
guidance,  but  also  the  determination  of  the  points  where  it  is  necessary 
: to  discourage  one  choice  and  possibly  to  substitute  another.  This,  indeed, 
involves  planning— planning  for  both  individual  and  social  good.  This 
planning  requires  a measure  of  agreement  between  the  distribution  of 
! choices  made  by  an  unselected  group  of  youths  and  the  distribution  of 


14Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  and  Gates,  Arthur  I.,  Elementary  Principles  of 
Education,  Macmillan,  1929,  p.  80. 
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workers  in  the  various  occupations.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  agree- 
ment, all  the  forces  and  agencies  of  education  need  to  work  together. 
But  again  little  can  be  done  without  a knowledge  of  the  vocations  actually 
chosen  by  schoolchildren.  Indeed,  before  effective  educational  planning 
can  be  done,  especially  toward  adequate  vocational  guidance,  it  is  essential 
to  discover  the  present  status  of  the  thinking  of  pupils,  not  so  much  as  a 
basis  for  immediate  guidance  as  to  see  how  much  false  thinking  must  be 
undone. 

4.  Giving  the  Proper  Emphasis  to  the  Choice  Factor  in  Voca- 
tional Guidance.  Furthermore,  in  the  confusion  of  analyzing  voca- 
tional choices  in  general,  the  choices  actually  made  are  not  given  sufficient 
regard,  either  as  valid  bases  for  guidance  or  as  factors  of  motivation  in 
general  education.  This  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the 
typical  from  the  unusual  vocations  chosen  by  children  of  the  several  school 
groups,  so  that  vocational  choice  also  may  become  a controlled  and  im- 
portant factor  in  guidance.  Until  the  typical  is  understood  and  controlled, 
counselors  merely  become  confused  by  unusual  choices  and  as  a result 
either  ignore  them  entirely  or  misuse  them. 

5.  Subsequent  Research  in  Vocational  Choices.  As  stated  pre- 
viously, it  is  important  to  know  the  typical  vocations  chosen  by  groups 
of  children.  With  a knowledge  of  these  typical  vocations,  it  is  possible 
to  establish  specific  units  for  research  into  vocational  choices.  In  a 
matter  as  complicated  as  that  of  choosing  a vocation,  where  there  are 
thousands  of  possibilities  and  where  the  motivation  and  the  persistency 
of  the  choice  may  change  the  use  of  the  choice  in  guidance,  it  is  well  to 
limit  the  scope  of  investigations  to  typical  choices,  at  least  until  it  is 
known  within  what  limits  vocational  choices  are  valid.  For  example, 
there  are  three  occupations  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  that  are  popular 
at  every  grade  from  the  third  through  the  sixteenth.15  Fryer  has  con- 
cluded that  certain  vocations  chosen  by  boys  and  girls  are  universally 
popular.16  Subsequent  investigations  may  determine  whether  these  occu- 
pations are  consistently  popular  with  individuals  as  well  as  with  groups. 
If  the  choice  persists  with  the  individual  over  a long  period  of  time,  and 
if  the  choice  is  judged  as  rational  either  by  the  criteria  set  up  in  this 
discussion  or  by  any  other  criteria — or  in  other  words,  if  the  choice  is 


15See  Figures  8 and  10. 
16Fryer,  Douglas,  Ibid,  p.  332. 
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truly  an  expression  of  interest — then,  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
vocational  guidance,  the  motivation  of  this  choice,  the  why  of  the  choice, 
may  be  important.  But  the  rationality  of  the  choice  must  first  be  deter- 
mined. 

6.  Analysis  of  Vocational  Questions  Raised  by  Students.  It 
also  seems  that  the  students'  wishes  demand  a careful  analysis  with  respect 
to  the  vocations  they  are  thinking  about  at  each  grade  level,  if  these  facts 
are  to  be  used  either  as  a basis  for  giving  information  about  vocations 
or  as  a basis  for  facing  reality  in  vocational  fields.  Connor  and  Cun- 
ningham made  a study  of  the  questions  voluntarily  submitted  by  high- 
school  students  for  discussion,  and  found  that  27  per  cent  of  all  questions 
submitted  were  those  about  vocations.  These  investigators  consider  this 
as  a very  conservative  estimate  of  the  interest  in  vocational  topics  shown 
among  the  grades  studied,  since  many  questions  that  were  classified  as 
educational  were  undoubtedly  aroused  by  vocational  doubts.17 

Their  figures  show  that  29  per  cent  of  the  questions  submitted  by 
all  of  the  girls  were  vocational  questions,  and  that  37  per  cent  of  the 
questions  asked  by  girls  in  the  ninth  grade,  31  per  cent  in  the  seventh 
grade,  and  25  per  cent  in  the  twelfth  grade  were  the  same.  They  also 
show  that  25  per  cent  of  the  questions  submitted  by  the  boys  related  to 
vocations,  and  that  30  per  cent  of  the  questions  submitted  by  boys  in  the 
eleventh  grade,  25  per  cent  in  the  twelfth  grade,  and  11  per  cent  in  the 
seventh  grade  were  questions  about  vocations.  The  expressed  preferences 
of  girls  in  the  seventh  grade  were  in  large  measure  vocational,  while  boys 
in  the  seventh  grade  preferred  the  discussion  of  educational  and  general 
topics.  The  same  type  of  investigation  should  be  extended  into  the 
lower  grades,  so  that  the  timing  of  vocational  information  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  students. 

At  any  rate  these  students  feel  that  the  school  should  be  helping 
them  with  their  vocational  problems.  Before  this  aid  can  be  wisely  given, 
a clear  picture  of  the  vocations  chosen  by  schoolchildren  at  every  grade 
level  and  under  certain  specified  conditions  is  of  major  importance.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  present  such  a 
picture. 


17Cunningham,  Bess  V.,  and  Connor,  Ruth,  "Study  of  Expressed  Preferences 
of  High  School  Students,”  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1931.  Un- 
published. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  METHOD  USED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

Total  Sample.  For  this  investigation  a large-sized  random  sample  of 
vocational  choices  of  school  children  was  gathered,  from  children  and 
youths  of  all  grades  and  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  This  was  accomplished 
by  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and  administrators  interested  in 
the  vocational  choices  of  their  pupils.  Educators  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  responded.  They  required  each  pupil  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion: When  yon  finish  school,  what  vocation  do  you  expect  to  follow? 
Each  pupil  gave  his  or  her  age,  grade,  and  sex.  In  some  cases  this  in- 
formation was  already  on  file  with  the  vocational  or  personnel  director, 
and  in  this  event  it  was  taken  from  the  records.  In  general  the  choices 
are  from  all  children  of  the  grades  studied  in  a school,  a town,  or  a county. 

Sample  at  Each  Grade  Level.  Although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  expressions  of  choice  from  500  boys  and  500  girls  at  each  grade 
level,  the  figures  in  Tables  I and  II  show  that  the  actual  number  exceeded 
the  quota  in  all  but  four  groups:  high-school  senior  (boys)  469;  college 
senior  (men)  435;  college  sophomore  (women)  451;  and  college  junior 
(women)  384. 

Altogether  19,159  individuals  contributed  their  vocational  choices  for 
investigation;  9,425  boys  and  9,734  girls.  Table  I shows  the  sources  and 
the  number  of  vocational  expressions  from  boys,  while  Table  II  shows 
the  same  for  girls. 

Since  this  study  deals  with  the  children  who  had  chosen  vocations, 
only  a few  of  the  returns  included  the  statements  of  those  who  had  made 
no  choice.  Table  III  shows  the  number  of  these  at  each  grade  level 
where  this  was  given. 

If  the  high  percentages  of  junior  and  senior  college  men  are  disre- 
garded, the  highest  percentages  of  youths  who  did  not  make  choices  were 
among  high-school  students.  In  grades  nine  through  twelve  the  per- 
centages without  choice  varied  from  13  to  18  for  boys,  and  from  11  to  21 
for  girls,  while  in  no  other  grade,  for  either  boys  or  girls,  did  they  exceed 
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594  611  515  521  1146  1040  970  551  640  469  718  677  520  453  9,42.5 

^Bedford,  James  H.,  Vocational  Interests  of  High-School  Students , Vocational  Guidance  Series,  Division  Bulletin  No.  25, 
University  of  California,  February,  1930.  Data  at  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12  are  from  this  study.  The  choices  of  elementary  chil- 
dren are  from  Oakland,  California. 
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* Bedford,  James,  Op.  cit.  Original  data  from  this  study  at  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  The  choices  from  elementary  children 
are  from  Oakland,  California. 
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9 per  cent.  In  the  case  of  junior  and  senior  college  men,  the  high  per- 
centages are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  data  at  these  levels. 
Many  of  the  vocational  choices  of  these  men  were  taken  from  the  dean’s 
record,  and  in  many  instances  the  item  of  vocational  choice  was  omitted. 

Time  of  Collection  of  Data.  The  youths  of  this  investigation  were 
in  school  some  time  during  the  two  years  from  February,  1929,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1931.  Their  choices  were  taken  but  once  during  the  period  of 
collecting  data. 

Grades  Included.  The  investigation  included  grades  three  to  sixteen. 
Individuals  were  of  all  ages  from  six  through  twenty-three;  a few  ex- 
ceeded the  latter  age. 


TABLE  III 

PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUTHS  IN  SCHOOL  MAKING  NO 
EXPRESSIONS  OF  CHOICE 


Grade 

Number  making 
no  choice 

Number  in 
total  group 

Per  Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

III 

16 

16 

264 

207 

6.1 

7.7 

IV 

13 

12 

244 

368 

5.3 

3.3 

V 

17 

8 

267 

158 

6.4 

5.1 

VI 

12 

5 

344 

126 

3.5 

4.0 

VII 

78 

45 

1,116 

607 

7.0 

7.4 

VIII 

67 

69 

774 

808 

8.7 

8.5 

IX 

124 

166 

937 

1,260 

13.2 

13.2 

X 

69 

130 

526 

1.137 

13.1 

11.4 

XI 

61 

150 

342 

715 

17.8 

21.0 

XII 

54 

104 

332 

673 

16.3 

15.5 

College 

freshmen 

39 

35 

797 

436 

4.9 

8.0 

sophomores 

29 

9 

714 

101 

4.1 

8.9 

juniors 

116 

6 

613 

95 

18.9 

6.3 

seniors 

104 

5 

441 

125 

23.6 

4.0 

Record  of  Acceleration  and  Retardation  in  School.  Since  both 
the  age  and  grade  of  each  individual  were  recorded,  the  data  included 
records  of  those  who  are  accelerated  or  retarded  in  school.  With  these 
records  it  is  possible  to  determine  any  peculiarities  in  the  choices  of  these 
groups. 
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Rural  and  Urban  Youths.  Data  were  gathered  from  schools  in  both 
rural  and  urban  communities.  (A  community  was  counted  rural  if  the 
population  was  less  than  5,000.) 

Separate  Analyses  of  Choices  for  Boys  and  Girls.  The  choices 
of  boys  and  girls  were  tabulated  separately  in  order  to  determine  any 
variations  in  approach  to  their  selection  of  vocations. 

Selective  Character  of  the  Data.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
choices  made  by  girls  in  colleges  came  predominantly  from  women  in 
Eastern  women’s  colleges.  The  influence  of  this  fact  will  be  given  due 
recognition.18 


18See  Chapter  VII. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  NUMBER  OF  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN 


: Classifying  Vocational  Choices.  After  the  data  were  collected,  it 
was  necessary  to  classify  the  vocations  chosen  into  groups  so  that  occu- 
pations of  like  function  would  be  grouped  together  and  thus  comparisons 
would  be  possible.  After  due  consideration  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
- use  the  functional  classification  of  occupations  made  by  Kitson.19  This 
t classification  is  sufficiently  general  so  that  counselors  are  not  confused  by 
>.  the  numerous  job  specialties  that  shoot  off  from  "trunk-line”  occupations; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  detailed  enough  to  recognize  important  job  differ- 
ences. In  this  list  there  are  514  occupational  groups.  For  further  in- 
i terpretation  of  the  data  it  is  possible  to  regroup  the  choices  so  that  com- 
parison can  be  made  with  Census  data. 

Since  this  inquiry  deals  with  occupations  chosen  and  not  with  occu- 
pations actually  entered,  it  was  often  necessary  to  interpret  a choice  in 
1 terms  of  the  probable  intention  of  the  individual.  For  example,  "con- 
servationist” was  interpreted  to  mean  "forester,”  "factory  representa- 
tive” to  mean  "salesman,”  and  "grease  monkey”  to  mean  "mechanic.” 

Controlling  Variability  Due  to  Differences  in  Number  of  Cases. 
The  totals  in  Tables  I and  II  show  that  with  the  exceptions  of  two  grades 
for  boys  and  two  grades  for  girls,  the  actual  number  of  cases  exceeded 
the  quota  of  500  cases  at  each  grade  level.  In  order  to  determine  the 
relative  differences  in  number  of  vocations  chosen  at  each  grade  level, 
without  reference  to  number  of  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a random 
sample  of  500  cases  at  each  grade  level.20 

1!)Kitson,  H.  D.,  1 Find  My  Vocation , McGraw-Hill,  1931,  pp.  19-36. 

20In  taking  the  random  samples  of  the  data  a numerical  divisor  was  obtained 
by  dividing  the  number  in  the  whole  sample  by  the  number  of  cases  to  be  dropped. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  third-grade  boys  there  were  594  cases  in  the  whole 
sample.  This  was  94  cases  over  the  required  500.  Therefore  we  divided  594 
by  94,  obtaining  a numerical  divisor  of  6.  Going  through  the  total  number  of 
cases,  we  dropped  every  sixth  case,  retaining  the  required  500.  In  grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX,  where  the  total  number  was  exceedingly  large,  the  whole  sample 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  taking  every  other  case,  and  then  the  technique 
described  above  was  used  to  make  the  final  reductions. 
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Reliability  of  Sample  of  500  Cases.  A question  that  arises  at  this 
time  is:  How  reliable  are  the  samples  of  choices  given  at  the  several 
grade  levels?  In  other  words,  if  choices  were  required  of  another  group 
with  the  same  geographic  and  educational  backgrounds  taken  at  random, 
how  nearly  alike  would  the  choices  of  the  two  groups  be?  It  happens 
that  at  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  there  were  cases  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  correlate  the  frequency  of  the  choice  in  two  random 
groups  of  500  cases  each.21  The  coefficients  of  correlation  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


r 

P.E. 

Boys  in  Grade  VII  

- .93 

.009 

VIII 

98 

.002 

IX  

97 

.003 

Girls  in  Grade  VII 

94 

.011 

VIII  

97 

.004 

IX 

99 

.002 

: the  indices  of  correlation 

are  above  .95,  it 

may  be  concluded 

that  the  samples  of  500  cases  were  sufficiently  large  to  give  a reliable 
sample  of  choices  at  each  grade  level.  But  the  number  of  different  vo- 
cations chosen  did  increase  with  increased  numbers  of  cases,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  of  almost  perfect  correlation.  Evidently  this  wider  range  was 
due  to  the  odd  occupations  that  were  chosen  by  certain  individuals,  and 
did  not  affect  the  general  nature  of  the  sample.  Since  the  range  changed 
with  increased  numbers,  the  high  coefficients  of  correlation  surely  indi- 
cate that  the  sampling  gives  a correct  picture  of  the  distribution  of  choices 
among  the  various  occupations,  though  not  a perfectly  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  absolute  number  of  different  occupations  chosen. 

Designation  of  Number  of  Occupations  Chosen.  Tables  IV  and 
V show  the  number  of  occupations21  chosen  by  boys  and  girls  respec- 
tively, and  the  same  data  are  shown  graphically  in  Figures  1 and  2.  The 
number  of  different  vocations  chosen  when  the  number  of  cases  was  held 
to  500  is  shown  in  these  figures  by  broken  lines.  The  number  of  voca- 

21Generally  speaking,  occupation  or  vocation  is  used  synonomously  with  the 
vocational  group  used  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII  in  the  analysis  of  the  specificity  of 
choice.  The  occupation,  the  vocation  or  the  vocational  group  are  inclusive  terms 
for  the  numerous  specific  occupations  named  by  the  subjects  of  the  investigation. 
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tions  chosen  when  the  total  number  of  cases  was  used  at  each  grade  level 
is  shown  by  the  unbroken  lines. 

Number  of  Occupations  Chosen.  The  boys  chose  199  occupations 
in  all,  while  the  girls  chose  only  113.  Comparing  these  figures  with 
the  total  number  of  known  vocations,  it  is  possible  to  realize  how  limited 
are  the  choices  of  schoolchildren. 

Number  of  Occupations  Chosen  by  Boys.  Figure  1 shows  graph- 
ically the  number  of  occupations  chosen  by  boys  at  each  grade  level.  In 
the  discussions  of  the  number  of  occupations  chosen,  only  the  samples 
of  500  cases  are  analyzed.  This  gives  comparable  numbers  at  each  grade 
level. 


TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  OF  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  BOYS  AT  EACH 

GRADE  LEVEL 


Grade 

Number  of  vocations 
chosen 

(Total  sample) 

Number  of  vocations 
chosen 

(Sample  of  500) 

III 

89 

84 

IV 

77 

69 

V 

74 

71 

VI 

58 

58 

VII 

97 

76 

VIII 

86 

66 

IX 

95 

76 

X 

74 

70 

XI 

72 

70 

XII 

62 

62 

College 

freshmen 

46 

41 

sophomores 

42 

37 

juniors 

37 

33 

seniors 

37 

37 

With  the  first  scrutiny  of  Figure  1 comes  the  question:  In  what  grade 
do  the  choices  cover  the  widest  range?  If  range  is  considered  numeric- 
ally, the  boys  in  the  third  grade  chose  the  greatest  number — 84.  After 
the  third  grade  the  number  rapidly  decreased  until  at  the  sixth  grade 
only  58  were  named.  From  the  seventh  grade  through  the  twelfth  the 


NUMBER-  OF 
VOCATIONS  CHOSEN. 
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Figure  I.  Number  of  Vocations  Chosen  by  Boys  at  Each  Grade  Level 
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number  of  occupations  fluctuated  from  68  to  78  and  then  gradually  took 
a downward  turn.  The  number  of  occupations  chosen  decreased  rapidly 
at  freshman  level  in  college,  swung  lower  to  junior  level,  and  increased 
slightly  at  the  senior  year. 


Number  of  Occupations  Chosen  by  Girls.  Figure  2 shows  the 
number  of  occupations  chosen  by  girls  at  each  grade  level. 

The  number  of  occupations  chosen  by  girls  in  the  first  three  ele- 
mentary grades  studied  remained  about  constant  at  36  until  the  sixth 
grade,  when  it  dropped  to  30.  From  the  seventh  grade  through  college 


TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS  AT  EACH 

GRADE  LEVEL 


Grade 

Number  of  vocations 
chosen 

(Total  sample) 

Number  of  vocations 
chosen 

(Sample  500  cases) 

III 

36 

36 

IV 

37 

36 

V 

37 

37 

VI 

30 

30 

VII 

54 

41 

VIII 

48 

39 

IX 

51 

41 

X 

38 

35 

XI 

43 

38 

XII 

42 

38 

College 

freshmen 

42 

40 

sophomores 

36 

35 

juniors 

40 

38 

seniors 

50 

47 

levels  the  number  fluctuated  from  49  to  43,  the  low  point  being  reached 
at  the  tenth  grade,  with  a gradual  rise  to  the  senior  year.  The  widest 
range  of  occupations  was  found  in  the  choices  made  by  senior  women  in 
college. 

Comparisons  between  Number  of  Occupations  Chosen  by  Boys 
and  Girls.  Comparing  the  two  sets  of  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  general  form  of  the  curve  showing  the  number  of  vocational  choices 
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Figure  2.  Number  of  Vocations  Chosen  by  Girls  at  Each  Grade  Level 
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made  by  boys  is  different  from  that  for  the  girls.  Among  the  boys  the 
number  of  choices  was  greatest  at  the  third  grade,  gradually  narrowing 
through  college  years.  Among  the  girls  the  number  of  choices  was 
greatest  at  senior  year  in  college,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  choices  at 
these  levels  were  from  selected  groups  that  were  also  more  homogeneous. 
The  line  was  flat  from  third  grade  through  high  school,  with  a broad- 
ening swing  at  the  college  levels.  The  number  of  vocations  chosen  by 
boys  was  always  much  greater  than  that  of  the  girls  except  at  college 
levels,  where  the  numbers  of  vocations  chosen  by  girls  increased  beyond 
those  of  boys. 

In  discussing  the  dissimilarities  of  the  curves  for  boys  and  for  girls, 
the  similarities  should  not  be  overlooked — shrinkage  at  the  VI  grade, 
expansion  at  VII  and  IX,  restriction  at  X,  expansion  at  senior  college 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  number  of  occupations  chosen 
by  boys  in  the  elementary  grades  was  70.5;  at  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  level,  70.0;  and  at  college  level,  37.0.  At  the  same  time  the 
average  number  of  vocations  chosen  by  girls  in  the  elementary  grades  was 
34.7;  at  junior  and  senior  high-school  level,  38.8;  and  at  college  level, 
40.0. 

Number  of  Vocations  Chosen  by  Youths  at  Each  Age  Level.  As 
was  noted  earlier,  the  increment  in  number  of  cases  did  not  change  the 
character  of  the  sample  of  choices.  It  did  not  seem  necessary  to  control 
the  number  of  cases,  since  comparisons  between  the  number  of  vocations 
chosen  by  boys  and  girls  could  well  be  interpreted  from  the  total  samples. 
Table  VI  shows  the  number  of  vocations  chosen  by  youths  at  each  age 
level.  Figure  3 presents  the  facts  of  Table  VI  so  that  comparisons  are 
easily  made.  It  shows  that  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  boys  chose  a greater 
number  of  occupations  than  did  girls.  During  the  ages  from  nine  through 
fifteen  there  was  actually  a greater  number  of  girls  making  choices  than 
there  were  boys,  but  still  only  about  half  as  many  vocations  were  chosen 
by  them.  At  ages  over  twenty-three  fewer  girls  made  choices,  but  they 
chose  as  many  vocations  as  did  boys.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
girls  of  elementary  and  high-school  ages  chose  fewer  vocations  than  did 
boys,  but  those  of  college  ages  chose  a greater  number  than  did  their 
brothers. 

Comparisons  with  Other  Investigations.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
make  comparisons  of  data  that  have  been  interpreted  on  varying  bases 
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and  from  different  points  of  view.  Lehman  and  Witty  have  given  the 
average  number  of  occupations  which  boys  at  several  age  levels  would 
enter  willingly.’  22  Although  the  numbers  of  the  aforementioned  with 
the  present  are  not  comparable  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  may  be 
significant.  Lehman  and  Witty  found  that  children  8 y2  years  of  age 
would  enter  willingly  an  average  of  23.3  occupations.  This  number  de- 
creased at  each  subsequent  age  level  until  l$y2  years,  when  the  average 


TABLE  VI 


NUMBER  OF  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  YOUTHS  AT  EACH 

AGE  LEVEL 


Age 

Number  of  vocations  chosen 

Boys  Girls 

6 

0 

1 

7 

17 

12 

8 

61 

31 

9 

81 

39 

10 

72 

34 

11 

68 

36 

12 

84 

43 

13 

94 

52 

14 

101 

57 

15 

87 

47 

16 

97 

52 

17 

74 

48 

18 

66 

46 

19 

54 

38 

20 

43 

44 

21 

37 

43 

22 

27 

31 

23 

21 

14 

Over  23 

15 

15 

number  was  13.6  occupations.  In  the  next  three  years  the  number  was 
increased  to  15.6.  In  the  present  inquiry  the  average  number  of  occu- 
pations chosen  by  boys  8 y2  years  of  age  was  -367.  There  was  a steady 
decline  to  the  age  of  15y2,  after  which  there  was  the  same  increase  noted 
by  Lehman  and  Witty.  The  figures  in  Table  VII  again  reemphasize  the 
freedom  with  which  young  boys  express  willingness  for  choice  of  occu- 
rations. 


22Lehman,  Harvey  C.,  and  Witty,  Paul  A.,  "Vocational  Attitudes  and  In- 
telligence," Elementary  School  journal,  Vol.  31,  pp.  735-46,  June,  1931. 
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Figure  3.  Number  of  Vocations  Chosen  at  Each  Age  Level 
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Both  investigations  showed  the  greatest  average  number  of  occupa- 
pations  at  the  age  of  sy2  years.  The  number  decreased  to  the  age  of  15^2, 
after  which  there  was  an  increase.  A possible  explanation  of  these 
changes  is  as  follows:  At  early  ages  children  are  ignorant  of  occupational 
conditions  and  choose  a wide  array  of  vocations  for  future  participation. 
They  would  willingly  enter  a large  number  of  occupations.  As  they  grow 
older  and  approach  adolescence,  they  are  more  cautious,  and  the  number 
of  vocations  chosen  decreases  until  courses  in  occupations  and  general 
reading  in  school  widen  the  view  of  occupations  and  stimulate  choice 
according  to  interest  and  ability,  thereby  causing  a gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  vocations  chosen.  At  any  rate,  even  though  the  averages  differ 
numerically,  there  seems  to  be  agreement  in  the  fluctuation  in  the  number 
of  vocations  preferred  by  children  of  different  ages. 


TABLE  VII 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  BOYS 


Age 

Lehman  and  Wittyf 
Average  number  of 
occupations  which  boys 
would  willingly  enter 

Present  Investigation 
Average  number  of  different 
occupations  chosen 

8U2 

23.3 

.367 

9/2 

20.6 

.162 

IOI/2 

17.9 

.131 

11/2 

18.0 

.128 

12/2 

16  5 

.109 

13/2 

15.8 

.096 

14/2 

14.4 

.094 

15/2 

13.6 

.109 

I6/2 

14.1 

.122 

17V2 

13.9 

.084 

I8/2 

15.6 

.092 

fLehman  and  Witty,  Op.  cit. 


Summary.  The  first  general  study  of  the  data  shows  the  number  of 
occupations  chosen  at  each  grade  level.  Conspicuous  among  the  findings 
of  this  inquiry  is  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  range  of  vocations 
chosen  from  grade  to  grade  followed  different  patterns  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  Whereas  boys  chose  the  greatest  number  of  occupations  at  the 
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third  grade  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  increase  during  high-school 
levels,  gradually  decreased  the  number,  girls  chose  the  smallest  number 
at  the  third  grade  and,  with  gradual  increments  at  each  grade  level, 
chose  the  widest  range  of  occupations  as  college  seniors.  In  fact,  college 
women  chose  a larger  number  of  occupations  than  did  college  men.  This 
is  significant,  since  it  seems  to  show  that  general  education  affects  the 
choices  of  girls  and  boys  differently.  Continued  general  education  widens 
the  vocational  horizons  of  women,  while  for  men  it  narrows  the  outlook. 
Men  in  college  show  interest  in  a few  specific  occupations,  while  women 
with  additional  education  can  visualize  their  vocational  usefulness  over  a 
wider  and  more  varied  field  of  activity. 

The  number  of  occupations  chosen  by  boys  and  girls  at  each  age 
level  approximates  the  same  differences  as  were  shown  at  each  grade  level 
in  school.  Provided  the  youths  remain  in  school,  the  older  they  are, 
the  fewer  occupations  they  choose ; the  older  the  girls  are,  the  more  varied 
are  their  choices. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF 

THEIR  DEMANDS  ON  INTELLIGENCE  AND  THEIR 
SOCIAL  STANDING 

As  was  shown  in  Figures  1 and  2,  the  range  of  occupations  chosen 
by  boys  gradually  narrows  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher  grades, 
while  the  range  of  occupations  chosen  by  girls  broadens.  The  question 
arises:  Do  these  choices  change  in  kind  as  well  as  in  number?  In  order 
to  ascertain  this,  two  scales  of  measurement  were  applied  to  the  data. 

Application  of  Occupational  Intelligence  Scale.  The  Barr  Scale 
of  Occupational  Intelligence  was  used  by  Terman  in  evaluating  the  voca- 
tions chosen  by  the  gifted  children  of  his  investigation.  It  is  made  up 
of  a list  of  121  representative  occupations  and  the  scale  values  "express 
in  the  case  of  each  occupation  the  number  of  units  of  intelligence  which, 
according  to  the  composite  opinions  of  twenty  judges,  the  occupation 
demands  for  ordinary  success.”23  It  was  clearly  recognized  that  this 
scale  is  but  a rough  measure  of  the  intelligence  requirements  of  occupa- 
tions, but  it  was  selected  because  it  includes  a wide  range  of  occupations 
popular  as  employments  for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 

In  the  present  investigation  some  liberty  was  taken  in  ascribing  values 
on  the  scale  to  two  occupations.  In  the  field  of  engineering  and  edu- 
cation particularly,  many  of  the  choices  were  stated  in  general  terms. 
Thus  the  general  term  engineer  included  many  types  of  engineer,  such  as 
railroad  engineer  as  well  as  technical  engineer.  The  Barr  Scale  also 
mentions  several  types  of  engineer.  It  was  possible  to  average  the  scale 
ratings  for  all  types  of  engineers  on  this  scale,  to  give  a fair  rating  for 
all  the  engineers  named  by  the  boys  of  this  investigation.  The  same 


23Terman,  Lewis  M.,  "Mental  and  Physical  Traits  of  a Thousand  Gifted 
Children,”  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vol.  I,  Stanford  University  Press,  1926, 
pp.  66  ff. 
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technique  was  used  in  the  case  of  those  who  expected  to  become  educators, 
whether  teachers  or  administrators.  (The  occupations  of  the  Barr  Scale 
are  shown  in  Table  I of  Appendix  B.) 

On  applying  the  Barr  Scale  of  Occupational  Intelligence  to  the  oc- 
cupations chosen,  it  was  found  that  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  boys  chose  practically  the  whole  gamut  of  occupations  on  the 
scale,  while  in  college  they  eliminated  entirely  twenty-seven  occupations 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 


TABLE  VIII 

INTELLIGENCE  REQUIRED  BY  THE  MEDIAN  OCCUPATIONS 

CHOSEN  BY  BOYS 


(Barr  Scale  of  Occupational  Intelligence) 


Grade 

Median 

Q-l 

Q-3 

Scale-value 

range 

III 

11.7 

8.5 

16.1 

3.4-20.7 

IV 

14.7 

9.4 

16.1 

6.9-20.7 

V 

14.7 

9.5 

16.1 

4.3-20.7 

VI 

16.0 

11.3 

16.1 

3.6-16.7 

VII 

16.4 

10.3 

16.1 

3.6-20.7 

VIII 

15.0 

10.3 

16.1 

5.8-18.9 

IX 

15.8 

11.3 

16.1 

5.8-18.9 

X 

14.6 

11.2 

16.1 

3.6-18.9 

XI 

15.9 

13  6 

16.1 

2.1-18.9 

XII 

16.0 

13.5 

16.1 

3.6-20.7 

College 

Freshmen 

15.8 

15.7 

16.8 

7.2-19.5 

sophomores 

15.8 

14.9 

16.7 

7.2-19.5 

juniors 

16.1 

15.8 

16.8 

7.2-19.5 

seniors 

16.1 

15.2 

16.7 

9.7-17.9 

The  median  and  quartile  values  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  boys 
and  girls  at  each  grade  level  were  computed.  These  are  shown  in  tab- 
ulated form  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX  and  graphically  in  Figures  4 and  5. 
It  was  found  that  the  median  values  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  boys, 
scored  on  this  scale,  varied  from  11.7  at  the  third  grade,  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  job  of  foreman  in  a small  factory  or  shop,  to  16.4  at  grade  seven, 
or  the  equivalent  of  a job  about  halfway  between  that  of  architect  and 
great  wholesale  merchant. 
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The  range  of  variability  around  the  median  was  smaller  in  the  higher 
grades.  At  the  third  grade  the  interquartile  range  included  nearly  8 
points,  while  in  the  senior  year  in  college,  it  was  1.5  points.  With  the 
exception  of  the  third-grade  level,  where  the  median  fell  three  points 
below  any  other  median  point,  the  median  values  of  the  occupations  were 
practically  equal  throughout  the  range  of  grades  studied. 

In  other  words,  the  median  values  of  the  choices  do  not  vary  in 
intelligence  requirements  from  grade  to  grade— this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  boys  in  upper  school  grades  are  highly  selected.  At  the  college 
levels  the  variability  in  range  around  the  median  is  very  small. 


TABLE  IX 

INTELLIGENCE  REQUIRED  BY  THE  MEDIAN  OCCUPATIONS 

CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS 


(Barr  Scale  of  Occupational  Intelligence) 


Grade 

Median 

Q-i 

Q-3 

Scale-value 

range 

III 

14.8 

12.3 

14.9 

5.0-16  2 

IV 

14.8 

12.1 

14.9 

7.2-18.9 

V 

14.8 

12.0 

14.9 

7.2-18.9 

VI 

12.7 

11.9 

14.9 

7.2-18.9 

VII 

12.6 

11.9 

15.0 

7.2-18.9 

VIII 

12.2 

11.9 

15.9 

7.2-18.9 

IX 

12.9 

11.9 

15.0 

6.9-19.5 

X 

12.3 

11.9 

14.9 

7 2-19.5 

XI 

14.8 

11.9 

15.1 

11.3-18.9 

XII 

14.8 

12.0 

15.0 

7.2-19.5 

College 

freshmen 

15.0 

14.8 

16.8 

9.7-19.5 

sophomores 

14.9 

14.8 

15.1 

9.7-19.5 

juniors 

14.9 

14.8 

15.1 

9.7-19.5 

seniors 

14.9 

14.8 

15.1 

9.7-19.5 

The  third  quartile  values  of  the  occupations  chosen  remained  nearly 
constant  at  each  grade  level  from  the  third  grade  through  college.  The 
middle  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  chose  occupations  within  the  range  of  the 
first  and  third  quartile  values.  In  the  third  grade  this  range  included 
occupations  from  the  level  of  vulcanizers  and  general  repairmen  to  sec- 
retaries of  high  State  or  national  officials.  At  the  college  levels  this 
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range  included  occupations  of  the  level  of  minister  and  physician,  and 
in  general  almost  exclusively  the  professional  pursuits. 

At  the  same  time  girls  chose  occupations  of  a much  higher  minimum 
requirement.  Even  in  the  elementary  grades  girls  eliminated  thirteen  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  occupations  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale,  whereas  at  college  levels  they  eliminated  fifty-eight. 

In  analyzing  Figure  5 it  is  interesting  to  note  the  consistency  of  the 
median  values  of  the  vocations  chosen  by  girls  throughout  the  grades 
being  investigated.  With  the  exception  of  two  slight  irregularities,  third 
quartile  values  remained  approximately  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  grades.  The  median  value,  although  there  was  a drop  at  the 
middle  grades,  remained  about  the  same,  and  the  first  quartile  values  re- 
mained the  same  throughout  the  elementary  and  high-school  grades.  The 
first  quartile  values  rose  at  the  college  level,  otherwise  remaining  fairly 
constant. 

The  median  values  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  girls  remained  at 
the  equivalent  of  teacher,  except  in  grades  VI  through  X,  where  it  was 
the  equivalent  of  an  occupation  somewhere  between  nurse  or  masseuse 


TABLE  X 

BARR  SCALE  RATINGS  OF  PREFERRED  OCCUPATIONS 


TERMAN’S  INVESTIGATION  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION 


Age  Mean  scores  Median  scores 


Boys 

Girls 

Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Gifted  Control 

Gifted 

Control 

8 

14.2 

12.8 

13.4 

11.7 

III 

11.7 

14.8 

9 

15.1 

10.9 

13.8 

12.7 

IV 

14.7 

14.8 

10 

15.4 

11.8 

13.8 

13.3 

V 

14.7 

14.8 

11 

16.0 

13.0 

13.9 

12.8 

VI 

16.0 

12.7 

12 

15.7 

14.0 

14.7 

12.3 

VII 

16.4 

12.6 

13 

16.1 

13.9 

14.2 

12.9 

VIII 

15.0 

12.2 

and  landscape  gardener.  With  few  exceptions  the  third  quartile  values 
of  the  vocations  chosen  are  those  of  the  equivalent  of  the  secretarial 
worker  of  high  State  or  national  officials.  At  elementary  and  high-school 
levels  the  first  quartile  values  were  at  a level  between  stenographer  and 
librarian,  and  at  college  level  at  that  of  teacher. 
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In  the  elementary  and  high-school  grades  the  middle  50  per  cent  of 
the  girls  chose  occupations  of  the  equivalent  of  from  stenographer  to 
secretarial  worker,  and  at  college  level  from  high-type  teacher  to  secre- 
tarial worker.  The  range  of  difference  on  the  Barr  Scale  is  3.00  points 
at  the  elementary  and  high-school  levels,  and  .29  points  at  college  level. 
The  foregoing  figures  show  that  from  the  standpoint  of  intelligence  re- 
quirements, the  vocations  chosen  by  girls  do  not  change  at  the  median, 
except  at  the  high-school  grades,  but  that  the  range  of  variability  around 
the  median  is  greatly  reduced  at  the  college  level.  These  are  practically 
the  same  conclusions  reached  from  analyzing  the  vocations  chosen  by  boys. 


TABLE  XI 

SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  MEDIAN  OCCUPATIONS 
CHOSEN  BY  BOYS 

(Counts  Scale  of  Social  Status  of  Occuptions) 


Grade 

Median 

Q-l 

Q-3 

Scale-value 

range 

III 

23.2 

27.9 

4.6 

42-1 

IV 

15.8 

25.2 

3.2 

42-1 

V 

17.5 

25.4 

4.7 

42-1 

VI 

8.4 

21.5 

2.5 

42-1 

VII 

15.8 

24.5 

4.9 

42-1 

VIII 

17.0 

24.0 

5.2 

42-1 

IX 

10.9 

21.4 

5.0 

42-1 

X 

15.7 

20.8 

5.3 

42-1 

XI 

7.6 

16.0 

3.4 

42-1 

XII 

8.0 

16.0 

3.3 

42-1 

College 

freshmen 

4.8 

5.3 

3.1 

31-1 

sophomores 

5.0 

10.4 

3.2 

29-1 

juniors 

4.3 

5.4 

3.0 

31-1 

seniors 

50 

10.3 

3.2 

31-1 

Terman  examined  Barr  Scale  ratings  of  the  preferred  occupations  of 
two  groups  of  children:  999  gifted  children  in  one  group  and  905  un- 
selected children  in  the  other.  He  grouped  his  subjects  into  age-sex 
divisions  and  he  used  mean  Barr  Scale  ratings  of  the  preferred  occupa- 
tions. In  the  present  investigation  the  subjects  were  grouped  into  grade- 
sex  divisions  and  median  Barr  Scale  ratings  were  determined.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  relative  comparisons  between  these  two  investigations,  since 
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grade  placement  in  school  is  a fair  index  of  age  placement,  and  since  the 
mean  and  median  are  both  measures  of  central  tendency.  At  the  same 
time  the  comparisons  will  not  be  technically  accurate. 

In  order  that  the  findings  of  these  two  investigations  can  be  com- 
pared, the  results  are  assembled  in  Table  X.  In  the  two  investigations 
boys'  preferences  showed  increasing  intelligence  ratings  with  increased 
age,  but  girls’  preferences  reversed  the  ratings.  The  median  ratings  for 
boys  in  the  present  investigation  increased  about  three  points  in  the  six 
years  analyzed,  while  in  Termans  the  mean  ratings  of  both  groups  of 
boys  rose  but  one  or  two  points.  The  ratings  for  girls  decreased  over 
two  points  as  they  were  in  higher  school  grades,  while  for  both  groups 
of  girls  in  the  Terman  study  the  ratings  increased  with  the  age  of  the  girls. 

Application  of  the  Social  Status  Scales  of  Occupations.  The 
same  technique  was  used  in  applying  the  social-status  scales  of  occupa- 
tions to  the  data.  The  Counts  Scale  was  used  in  analyzing  the  vocations 
chosen  by  boys,24  and  the  Menger  Scale  was  used  on  those  chosen  by 
girls.25  Counts  attempted  to  find  the  relative  position  of  teaching  among 
the  other  occupations  from  a social  standpoint,  and  in  this  way  determined 
the  relative  ranking  of  forty-five  occupations  as  shown  by  the  composite 
opinions  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  judges.  (These  45  occupations  are 
shown  in  Table  II  of  Appendix  B.)  Table  XI  gives  the  median  and 
quartile  social-status  values  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  boys  and  also 
the  range  indicated.  Figure  6 shows  graphically  these  values  at  each 
grade  measured  by  the  Counts  Scale.  This  scale  is  a rougher  measure 
than  the  Barr  Scale,  but  it  may  be  a more  reliable  one,  since  it  is  the 
composite  opinion  of  450  instead  of  20  judges.  This  last  fact  may  ac- 
count for  many  of  the  irregularities  in  the  curve  shown  in  Figure  6. 

Social  status  of  the  vocations  chosen  by  boys  seems  to  be  concomitant 
with  continuance  in  school,  particularly  after  grade  seven,  when  selection 
through  the  processes  of  school  leaving  becomes  prominent.  In  general, 
boys  in  higher  grades  in  school  chose  occupations  with  higher  social 
ratings  than  did  boys  in  lower  grades  in  school.  The  social  status  of  the 
occupations  chosen  by  boys  varies  at  the  median  from  23.2,  the  equivalent 
of  the  job  of  locomotive  engineer,  to  4.3,  the  equivalent  of  the  profession 


24Counts,  G.  S.,  "Social  Status  of  Occupations:  A Problem  in  Vocational 
Guidance,"  School  Review,  Vol.  33,  No.  1,  pp.  16-27,  January,  1925. 

25Menger,  Clara,  "Social  Status  of  Occupations  for  Women,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  696-704,  May,  1932. 
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Figure  7.  Social  Status  of  the  Median  Occupations  Chosen  by  Girls 
(Monger  Scale  of  Social  Status  of  Occupations  for  Girls) 
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of  clergyman.26  No  boy  at  any  grade  chose  to  be  a hod  carrier,  a street 
cleaner,  or  a ditch  digger — the  three  lowest  occupations  on  the  Counts 
Scale.  No  college  man  chose  to  be  anything  "less”  than  a salesman.  At 
every  grade  some  boys  chose  the  highest  occupation,  banker. 

Also  the  variability  in  range  around  the  median  tended  to  be  less 
at  each  successive  higher  grade.  At  the  third  grade  the  interquartile 
range  included  twenty-three  points  in  a forty-five  point  scale,  while  at 
the  college  levels  it  averaged  six  points.  The  third  quartile  again  re- 
mained nearly  constant  throughout  the  grades  studied. 

It  would  seem  from  these  data  that  the  social  status  of  the  vocation 
chosen  by  boys  and  their  continuance  in  school,  which  is  a rough  measure 


TABLE  XII 

SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  MEDIAN  OCCUPATIONS 
CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS 

(Menger  Scale  of  Social  Status  of  Occupations  for  Women) 


Grade 

Median 

Q-i 

Q-3 

Scale-value 

range 

III 

5.9 

13.6 

4.9 

34-2 

IV 

8.6 

15.0 

5.0 

33-2 

V 

9.2 

18.5 

5.2 

33-4 

VI 

10  0 

18.7 

5.5 

33-2 

VII 

9.5 

19  0 

5.5 

33-1 

VIII 

9.6 

18.9 

6.2 

33-1 

IX 

8.6 

18.7 

6.0 

33-1 

X 

11.5 

19.1 

6.3 

33-1 

XI 

15.1 

18.9 

6.2 

33-1 

XII 

8.3 

18.5 

5.5 

29-2 

College 

freshmen 

4.6 

7.0 

4.5 

22-1 

sophomores 

5.2 

6.2 

4.5 

22-1 

juniors 

5.3 

7.1 

4.5 

33-1 

seniors 

5.4 

6.6 

4.6 

22-1 

of  the  ambitions  of  the  individuals,  are  in  accord,  and  that  the  variability 
around  the  mid- point  decreases  at  higher  grade  levels.  At  any  rate,  the 
factor  of  social  status  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  selection  of 
vocations  by  boys  at  the  different  grade  levels,  or  at  least  that  social 


26The  Counts  Scale  ranges  from  rank  1,  the  highest,  to  rank  45,  the  lowest. 
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status  seems  to  be  associated  with  school  preparation,  and  those  boys  who 
remain  in  school  longer  are  anticipating  the  professions  that  are  socially 
acceptable. 

But  reference  to  the  Counts  Scale  of  Social  Status  of  Occupations 
shows  that  only  to  a limited  degree  does  the  scale  measure  occupations 
commonly  chosen  by  girls.  Only  eight  of  the  forty-five  occupations  of 
that  scale  are  important  as  employments  of  women  and  even  these  eight 
are  ranked  among  occupations  popular  as  employments  for  men.  Accord- 
ingly the  Menger  Scale,  which  ranks  the  important  occupations  of  women 
according  to  social  standing  of  the  occupations,  was  used  to  analyze  the 
vocations  chosen  by  girls  at  each  grade  level.  (The  35  occupations  of 
the  Menger  Scale  are  shown  in  Table  III  of  Appendix  B.)  Table  XII 
shows  the  median  and  quartile  social-status  values  of  the  occupations 
chosen  by  these  girls,  with  the  range  in  choice  indicated  for  each  grade. 
Figure  7 presents  the  facts  of  Table  XII  graphically. 

Social  status  of  the  vocations  chosen  by  girls  seems  to  conform  to 
the  intelligence  requirements  of  the  vocations.  There  was  the  same  de- 
cided drop  in  both  during  the  middle  grades,  with  the  same  standing 
accorded  the  vocations  chosen  by  young  girls  in  the  elementary  grades 
as  was  granted  those  chosen  by  college  girls.  The  social  status  of  the 
occupations  chosen  by  girls  varies  at  the  median  from  about  score  15,  the 
equivalent  of  the  occupation  of  bookkeeper,  to  4.5,  the  equivalent  of  the 
teacher.  No  girl  at  any  grade  chose  to  be  a scrubwoman,  the  lowest 
occupation  on  the  scale.  At  every  grade  girls  chose  school-teaching  or 
vocations  of  higher  social  standing.  At  a number  of  grades  they  chose 
to  be  physicians,  the  vocation  given  the  highest  social  standing  on  the 
scale. 

As  in  the  choices  of  boys,  the  variability  in  range  of  choice  by  girls 
was  decreased  in  college.  At  the  third  grade  the  interquartile  range  was 
8.7  points,  at  the  twelfth  grade  it  was  12.8  points,  while  at  senior  level 
in  college  it  was  only  2.0  points.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  widest 
range  in  variability  in  the  choices  by  girls  occurred  from  the  fifth  grades 
through  the  twelfth. 

Summary.  The  second  general  analysis  of  the  data  is  a more  qualitative 
one.  In  this  chapter  differences  in  the  types  of  occupation  chosen  at 
each  grade  level  were  noted.  Two  criteria  of  type  were  used:  the  intel- 
ligence demanded  in  the  occupation  and  the  rating  on  social-status  scales. 

The  total  picture  of  the  intelligence  requirements  of  occupations 
chosen  by  boys  and  girls  at  each  grade  level  was  contrary  to  what  might 
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reasonably  be  expected.  Continuance  in  school  is  a selective  factor,  espe- 
cially beyond  the  ages  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  such  selection 
resulting  in  higher  average  intelligence  quotients  of  students  in  the  higher 
school  grades.  If  vocational  choices  were  made  in  conformity  with  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  individuals,  there  would  be  a gradual  rise 
in  the  median  intelligence  ratings  of  the  occupations  to  the  seventh  grade, 
when  a more  decided  increase  would  be  evident  because  of  the  prominence 
of  the  factor  of  selection.  Figures  4 and  5 show  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  as  the  median  values  for  both  boys  and  girls  remained  practically 
even  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  grades  studied. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  social  status  of  occupations  for  boys  did 
show  the  evidence  of  this  factor  of  selection,  since  the  social-status  ratings 
did  at  the  mid-points  rise  along  with  continuance  in  school.  But  the 
social  status  of  occupations  chosen  by  girls  showed  agreement  with  the 
intelligence  ratings  of  the  occupations  and  did  not  show  the  effect  of 
selection.  These  facts  are  evident  from  even  a cursory  view  of  Figures 
5 and  7. 

The  findings  of  this  chapter  would  indicate  that  social  status  is  some- 
what disassociated  from  intelligence  status  in  the  opinions  of  boys  re- 
garding their  future  occupations.  This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
intelligence  ratings  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  boys  do  not  fluctuate 
from  grade  to  grade,  social  status  ratings  do.  This  indicates  that  the 
idea  of  social  status  was  not  always  present  with  that  of  intelligence 
status.  As  was  shown,  social  status  and  intelligence  status  were  closely 
associated  in  the  opinions  of  girls  and  young  women  regarding  their 
future  occupations. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  BOYS 

Counselors  and  teachers  of  boys  will  be  interested  in  the  typical 
choices  of  boys  in  general,  and  of  boys  at  the  several  grade  levels  in 
schools.  Because  of  this  interest  it  is  hoped  that  a fairly  accurate  picture 
of  the  thinking  which  boys  do  about  vocations  can  be  drawn  from  the 
data  of  this  investigation. 

As  stated  previously,  there  were  9,425  choices  from  boys,  covering 
199  different  vocations.  That  is,  the  boys  chose  199  different  vocational 
groups  of  the  415  of  Kitson’s  list.27  Many  of  these  occupations  have 
several  subdivisions  that  specify  in  more  detail  just  what  vocational  choice 
or  at  least  what  vocational  terminology  the  boys  have  in  mind.  Thus, 
accountant  has  three  subdivisions:  actuary,  auditor,  and  accountant  (not 
otherwise  specified).  Counting  the  subdivisions,  there  were  in  all  503 
occupations  chosen  by  boys.  This  was  an  average  of  2.5  specific  occu- 
pations per  major  occupational  group.28 

Specificity  of  Choice.  By  noting  carefully  the  subdivisions,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discern  the  grade  levels  where  finer  appreciations  of  the  vocations 
have  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  boys.  Table  XIII  shows  that  college 
freshmen  and  seniors  chose  with  the  highest  degree  of  specificity.  For 
each  major  occupation  named  the  boys  of  these  groups  really  named  two 
specific  occupations.  Boys  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  grades  and  the 
sophomore  class  in  college  showed  high  degrees  of  specificity  by  this 
measure.  Those  in  the  third  and  the  tenth  grades  showed  the  lowest 
degree  of  specificity  in  their  vocational  choices. 

Vocations  Chosen.  The  entire  list  of  occupations  chosen,  with  the 
subdivisions  and  the  numbers  of  choices  at  each  grade  level  from  third 
to  sixteenth,  both  inclusive,  appears  in  the  first  table  of  Appendix  A. 


27Kitson,  H.  D.,  Op.  cit. 

28The  number  of  specific  occupations  named  per  major  occupation  indicates  a 
measure  of  the  specificity  of  choice  at  each  grade. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry  an  analysis  of  the  popular  voca- 
tions will  be  sufficient,  but  interested  readers  may  refer  to  the  appendix 
for  the  detailed  choices. 

Popular  Vocations  Chosen.  After  the  determination  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  vocational  choices  at  each  grade  level,  comes  the 
inquiry  about  the  particular  occupations  that  are  popular  among  boys. 
Do  all  boys  tend  to  prefer  the  same  occupations,  regardless  of  grade 
level?  Which  occupations  are  popular  throughout  the  school  grades? 

TABLE  XIII* 

SPECIFICITY  OF  CHOICE  OF  OCCUPATIONS  BY  BOYS 


Grade 

Number  of 
major  groups 
chosen 

Number  of 
specific 
occupations 

Number  of 
specific 
per  major 
occupation 

III 

89 

128 

1.4 

IV 

77 

122 

1.6 

V 

74 

107 

1.4 

VI 

58 

99 

1.7 

VII 

97 

172 

1.8 

VIII 

86 

144 

1.7 

IX 

95 

171 

1.8 

X 

74 

117 

1.6 

XI 

72 

122 

1.7 

XII 

62 

100 

1.6 

College 

freshmen 

46 

91 

2.0 

sophomores 

42 

75 

1.8 

juniors 

37 

58 

1.6 

seniors 

37 

74 

2.0 

*The  table  reads  as  follows:  On  the  average,  third  grade  boys  chose  1.4 
specific  occupations  per  major  occupational  group;  fourth  grade  boys  chose  1.6 
specific  occupations  per  major  occupational  group;  etc. 


Do  older  youths  fix  on  a few  popular  occupations,  or  is  this  characteristic 
of  only  younger  youths? 

Table  XIV  shows  the  occupations  that  were  chosen  by  1 per  cent  or 
more  of  the  whole  group.29  They  number  twenty-six.  Eighty-two  per 


29In  view  of  the  number  of  occupations  that  were  named  by  boys  and  girls, 
those  occupations  that  were  named  by  1 per  cent  or  more  have  considerable  popu- 
i larity.  Later  analyses  also  use  the  ten  or  twenty  most  popular  occupations,  when 
» such  ranking  seems  illuminating. 
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cent  of  all  boys  chose  these  popular  occupations.  Engineer  was  first; 
aviator,  second;  physician,  third;  lawyer,  fourth;  and  educator,  fifth.  Of 
the  9,425  boys  1,334,  or  14  per  cent,  chose  engineering  as  their  future 
vocation;  967,  or  10  per  cent,  chose  aviation.  These  were  the  only 
vocations  that  were  chosen  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  group 
of  boys. 


TABLE  XIV 

POPULAR  OCCUPATIONS*  CHOSEN  BY  BOYS 


Occupations 

Number  of 

Choices 

Per  Cent 

Engineer 

1,334 

14.1 

Aviator 

967 

10.3 

Physician 

908 

9.6 

Lawyer 

778 

8.3 

Educator 

392 

4.1 

Business  man 

388 

4.1 

Mechanic 

352 

3.7 

Scientist 

231 

2.5 

Farmer 

188 

2.0 

Draftsman 

171 

1.8 

Accountant 

156 

1.7 

Electrician 

148 

1.6 

Architect 

142 

1.5 

Clerk 

140 

1.5 

Dentist 

138 

1.5 

Bookkeeper 

134 

1.4 

Carpenter 

127 

1.3 

Banker 

121 

1.3 

Journalist 

121 

1.3 

Sailor 

119 

1.3 

Artist 

118 

1.3 

Policeman 

117 

1.2 

Salesman 

107 

1.1 

Musician 

106 

1.1 

Pharmacist 

106 

1.1 

Fireman 

96 

1.0 

Total 

7,705 

81.7 

* Chosen  by  1 per  cent  or  more  of  the  group. 


By  way  of  contrast  with  the  popular  occupations,  the  odd  occupa- 
tions should  be  noted.  A list  of  forty-five,  each  of  which  was  chosen 
by  one  boy  only,  follows:  abstractor,  adjuster,  beekeeper,  bookbinder, 
boxmaker,  canner,  chiropractor,  dancer,  dressmaker,  dietitian,  entertainer, 
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fish  culturist,  fox-raiser,  furnace  man,  garbage-collector,  hat-maker,  instru- 
ment-maker, interpreter,  lineman,  lintoypist,  literary  writer,  lithographer, 
lumber  boss,  meat-cutter,  miller,  mover,  nurse,  optometrist,  pigeon  fancier, 
President  of  the  United  States,  presser,  bank-robber,  shoe-shiner,  slaughter- 
house worker,  steamfitter,  switchman,  taxidermist,  tile-setter,  tire  repair- 
man, title  guarantor,  travel  agent,  underwriter  (insurance),  vulcanizer, 
waiter,  and  watchman. 

The  question  that  next  arises  is:  How  many  boys  in  each  grade  favor 
the  ten  most  popular  occupations?  Table  XV  shows  the  percentage  of 
the  boys  of  each  grade  who  chose  these  occupations.  It  should  be  noted 
that  63  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  third  grade  favored  the  occupations 
most  popular  in  that  grade,  while  86.5  per  cent  of  senior  men  in  college 
chose  the  ten  most  popular  with  their  group.  It  also  should  be  noted 
that  the  widest  spread  of  the  choices  was  found  in  the  ninth  grade,  where 
only  53.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  chose  the  popular  occupations.  Sopho- 
more men  in  college  showed  the  greatest  concentration  in  choice,  with 
less  than  10  per  cent  choosing  occupations  other  than  the  ten  most  popular 
ones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  popular  occupation  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  was  that  of  the  aviator;  in  junior  and  senior  high-school 
grades,  that  of  the  engineer;  and  in  college,  that  of  the  physician. 

But  do  the  popular  occupations  persist  in  popularity  from  grade  to 
grade?  The  answer  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  8.  Three  occupa- 
tions, those  of  engineer,  physician,  and  lawyer,  continued  to  be  popular 
all  the  way  from  third  grade  through  college.  That  of  aviator  was  a 
popular  occupations  of  younger  boys.  That  of  educator  was  a popular 
occupation  of  more  matured  youths,  those  who  were  seniors  in  high 
schools  or  who  had  already  entered  college.  Such  occupations  as  those 
of  scientist,  architect,  and  draftsman  were  intermittently  popular.  The 
occupations  of  retailer,  baseball  player,  musician,  auto  mechanic,  pharma- 
cist, broker,  and  religious  worker  were  popular  in  one  grade  only;  re- 
tailer in  the  third  grade,  baseball  player  and  musician  in  the  sixth,  auto 
mechanic  in  the  eighth,  pharmacist  in  the  eleventh,  broker  in  freshman 
year  in  college,  and  religious  worker  in  senior  year  in  college.  Those  of 
aviator  and  mechanic  were  popular  throughout  the  elementary  and  high- 
school  grades,  while  that  of  business  man  was  popular  in  senior  high- 
school  and  college.  Those  of  journalist,  broker,  advertiser,  dentist,  banker, 
and  religious  worker  were  popular  with  college  men  only. 
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Comparisons  with  Other  Investigations.  Fulmer  made  two  surveys 
of  the  vocations  chosen  by  high-school  pupils  in  Nebraska,  one  in  1924 
and  the  other  in  1928. 30  After  collecting  the  choices,  he  grouped  the 
most  popular  occupations  at  the  two  investigation  periods  (see  Table 
XVI).  By  totaling  the  numbers  of  choices  of  boys  in  the  high-school 
grades  of  this  investigation,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  comparable  figures. 
These  figures  are  given  in  column  (c)  of  the  table.  Since  the  students 
in  the  Fulmer  survey  were  mainly  from  rural  communities,  the  most  pop- 
ular occupations  of  boys  in  rural  communities  in  this  investigation  are 
included  in  column  (d)  (see  Table  XXXIII). 


TABLE  XVI 

POPULAR  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  BOYS  OF  FOUR 
HIGH-SCHOOL  GROUPS 


Popular 

Vocations 

Chosen 

Fulmer’s  Investigations* 

Present  Investigation 

1924 

1928  Total  Group 

Rural 

Rank 

(a) 

Rank 

(h) 

Rank 

(c) 

Rank 

(d) 

Engineer  (all  types) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Farmer 

2 

1 

7 

2 

Mechanic 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Lawyer 

4 

8 

4 

7.3 

Business  man 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Teacher 

6 

7 

13 

7.3 

Physician 

7 

6 

3 

10 

Banker 

8 

10 

— 

— 

Pharmacist 

9 

11 

14 

— 

Electrician 

10 

9 

— 

7.3 

Aviator 

— 

3 

2 

4 

Draftsman 

— 

— 

8 

— 

Scientist 

— 

— 

9 

— 

Bookkeeper 

— 

— 

10 

— 

Clerk 

— 

— 

12 

6 

*Fulmer,  C.  A.,  Op.  cit.  Adapted  for  comparisons. 

With  the  ten  most  popular  occupations  of 

1924  as  a 

basis,  it  is 

possible  to  point  out  variations 

since  that  time. 

There  was  only  one 

additional  occupation 

in  1928. 

This  was  that 

of  aviator, 

which  with 

30Fulmer,  C.  A.,  The  Choice  of  a Life  Work,  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  16,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1928. 
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fulmer  ranked  third  and  in  the  present  survey  ranked  second.  Aviator 
ranked  fourth  with  rural  boys.  Draftsman,  scientist,  and  bookkeeper 
were  included  in  the  present  inquiry  in  the  ten  most  popular  vocations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fluctuations  in  the  popularity  of  teaching. 
In  1924  the  occupation  of  teacher  was  ranked  sixth  in  popularity;  in 
1928  it  was  tenth;  and  in  the  present  investigation  it  was  thirteenth 
among  all  boys  and  seventh  among  rural  boys.  The  vocation  of  the 
farmer  is  also  interesting.  It  was  second  in  1924;  second  in  1928;  sev- 
enth by  all  boys  in  the  present  inquiry;  but  it  was  second  among  the 
rural  boys  of  this  study.  Another  interesting  trend  is  in  the  choice  of 
the  vocation  of  the  physician.  In  1924  it  was  sixth;  in  1928,  seventh; 
and  in  the  present  inquiry  for  all  boys,  third,  but  for  rural  boys,  tenth. 
These  differences  would  indicate  that  the  vocation  of  physician  is  becom- 
ing less  desirable  among  rural  boys,  and  also  that  it  is  far  more  popular 
among  urban  high-school  boys  than  among  rural  boys.  Similarly  the 
occupations  of  banker  and  electrician  were  not  among  the  ten  most  pop- 
ular occupations  in  the  present  study,  as  they  were  in  Fulmer’s  inquiry, 
except  that  among  rural  boys  the  electrician  was  included. 

Alberty  examined  the  vocational  choices  of  school  children  from 
the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grade. 31  Table  XVII  gives  the  partial 
findings  of  Alberty  and  of  the  present  investigation.  Although  there 
are  similarities  in  the  findings  of  these  two,  there  are  also  differences. 
The  present  inquiry  showed  a higher  percentage  of  boys  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades  choosing  engineering,  but  a much  lower  per- 
centage in  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  The  percentages  were 
comparable,  since  in  both  investigations  from  about  15  per  cent  through 
20  per  cent  of  the  boys  chose  engineering.  The  percentages  of  those 
choosing  the  vocation  of  the  mechanic  were  several  points  lower  in  this 
inquiry  than  in  Alberty’s.  The  widest  discrepancies  were  among  those 
choosing  farming.  Alberty's  inquiry'  showed  a range  from  14.2  per  cent 
to  19.5  per  cent  of  the  boys  choosing  that  occupation,  while  our  range 
was  from  little  more  than  zero  to  6.7  per  cent.  Reference  to  the  popular 
vocations  of  boys  in  rural  communities,  however,  showed  that  rural  boys 
placed  farming  second  in  popularity,  and  12.6  per  cent  of  high-school 
boys  in  rural  communities  expressed  preference  for  farming  (see  Table 
XXXIII).  Alberty’s  inquiry  was  made  some  time  before  the  earliest 


alAlberty,  H.  B.,  "Vocational  Interests  of  Children,"  Industrial  Arts  Magazine, 
Vol.  No.  12,  pp.  255-58,  July,  1923. 


THREE  VOCATIONS  POPULAR  WITH  BOYS  AT  SEVERAL  GRADE  LEVELS 
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one  of  Fulmer,  when  farmer  ranked  second  as  a vocational  choice.  It 
would  seem  that  the  differences  in  the  rank  given  the  farmer  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  experiences  of  the  boys  contributing  their  vocational 
preferences  for  investigation,  and  not  to  a real  change  in  the  popularity 
of  farming  as  a vocation. 

Aden  listed  the  vocations  named  by  the  freshmen  in  the  University 
of  Colorado.32  By  totaling  the  numbers  naming  each  vocation  it  was 
possible  to  rank  the  vocations  according  to  popularity.  There  were  only 
nine  occupations  that  were  named  by  more  than  one  person.  Lloyd- 
Jones  examined  the  preferences  of  freshmen  at  Northwestern  University 
and  these  too  are  included  in  Table  XVIII,33  together  with  the  popular 

TABLE  XVIII 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  VOCATIONS  MOST  POPULAR  WITH 
THREE  COLLEGE-FRESHMAN  GROUPS 


GROUP  A 

University  of 

Colorado* 

GROUP  B 

Northwestern 

Universityf 

GROUP  C 

Present 

Investigation 

Rank 

Vocation 

Rank  Vocation 

Rank 

Vocation 

1 

Physician  (31%) 

1 

Business  (23%) 

1 

Lawyer  (24%) 

2 

Lawyer  (24%) 

2 

Lawyer  (16%) 

2.5 

Physician  (16%) 

3 

Business  (11%) 

3 

Physician  (16%) 

2.5 

Business  (16%) 

4 

Scientist 

4.3 

Journalist 

4 

Educator 

5 

Journalist 

4.3 

Educator 

5 

Journalist 

6.3 

Auditor 

4.3 

Dentist 

6 

Engineer 

63 

Educator 

7 

Banker 

7 

Broker 

6.3 

Dentist 

8.3 

Accountant 

8 

Advertiser 

9 

Artist 

8.3 

Manufacturer 

9 

Dentist 

8.3 

Retailer 

10 

Banker 

*Aden,  Fred  E.,  Op.  cit.  Adapted  for  comparisons. 
fLloyd-Jones,  Esther  McD.,  Op.  cit.  Adapted  for  comparisons. 


vocations  chosen  by  college  freshmen  of  the  present  investigation.  Group 
A named  physician  first,  lawyer  second,  business  man  third,  scientist 
fourth,  and  journalist  fifth.  Group  B named  business  man  first,  lawyer 
second,  physician  third,  journalist,  educator,  and  dentist  tied  for  fourth. 
Group  C named  lawyer  first  and  journalist  fifth.  It  is  interesting  to  note 


32Aden,  Fred  E.,  "Analyzing  University  of  Colorado  Freshmen,”  Vocational 
Guidance  Magazine,  Vol.  IX,  No.  6,  March,  1931. 

33Lloyd-Jones,  Esther  McD.,  Student  Personnel  Work.  Harpers,  1929. 
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that  31  per  cent  of  Group  A chose  to  be  physicians,  while  only  16  per 
cent  of  Groups  B and  C chose  that  profession;  24  per  cent  of  both  A 
and  C chose  to  be  lawyers  and  16  per  cent  of  B;  11  per  cent  of  Group 
A chose  to  be  business  men,  while  23  per  cent  of  Group  B and  16  per 
cent  of  Group  C chose  this  vocation.  The  young  men  of  Group  A were 
far  more  interested  in  the  profession  of  medicine  than  were  Groups  B 
or  C.  Scientist,  auditor,  and  artist  were  popular  with  Group  A alone; 
accountant,  manufacturer,  and  retailer  with  Group  B alone;  and  engineer, 
broker,  advertiser,  and  banker  with  Group  C alone.  In  spite  of  the 
differences  in  choices  of  the  three  groups,  67  per  cent  of  Group  A,  55 
per  cent  of  Group  B,  and  54  per  cent  of  Group  C named  the  three  most 
popular  vocations:  physician,  lawyer,  and  business  man. 

Variations  in  Popularity  of  the  Choices.  Another  interesting  point 
is  the  variation  in  popularity  of  the  most  popular  occupations  from  grade 
to  grade.  For  this  section  of  the  investigation  the  six  most  popular 
occupations  were  selected.  Figure  9 shows  the  interplay  from  grade  to 
grade  of  these  six  occupations,  with  one  additional  occupation,  that  ol 
cowboy,  included  for  specific  reasons.  Cowboy  was  chosen  by  70  per 
cent  of  boys  8y2  years  of  age  in  the  investigation  made  by  Lehman  and 
Witty.34  In  the  present  investigation  cowboy  was  selected  by  only  a 
few  boys  of  any  groups,  never  by  more  than  2 per  cent.  The  difference 
in  technique  of  the  two  investigations  seems  to  explain  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  popularity  of  this  vocation  better  than  do  the  geographic  and 
social  factors.  Lehman  and  Witty  give  a suggestive  list  of  two  hundred 
occupations.  Cowboy  was  mentioned  to  the  youths  who  contributed 
their  choices,  while  in  this  inquiry  no  list  was  given — the  boy  was  merely 
asked  what  occupation  he  expected  to  follow  after  he  had  finished  school. 
It  is  possible  that  this  difference  in  technique  caused  the  discrepancy  in 
popularity  of  the  vocation  of  cowboy  among  young  boys. 

In  the  first  four  grades  covered  by  this  inquiry  the  occupation  of 
the  aviator  was  the  most  popular.  But  from  the  sixth  grade  on  there  was 
a steady  decline  in  its  popularity.  At  the  college  levels  boys  interested 
in  aviation  indicated  their  choice  as  aeronautical  engineer,  which  is  a 
classification  under  engineering.  This  in  a measure  explains  the  low 
interest  in  aviation  at  those  levels. 


34 Lehman  and  Witty,  Op.  cit. 
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Engineering  was  the  second  most  popular  occupation  in  the  ele- 
mentary-school grades,  but  during  the  junior  and  senior  high-school  pe- 
riod, it  became  the  most  popular.  The  sudden  drop  after  the  twelfth 
grade  was  probably  due  to  the  practice  in  the  contributing  schools  of 
sending  engineering  students  to  specialized  engineering  colleges.  The 
interesting  fact  to  note  at  college  level  was  that  among  the  students  of 
the  liberal  arts  colleges,  from  year  to  year  engineering  was  increasingly 
popular. 

The  occupation  of  physician  was  third  in  popularity  among  boys 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Throughout  the  entire  high-school  period  this 
calling  was  at  a low  level  of  popularity,  but  from  the  high-school  period 
its  popularity  rapidly  increased  until  among  junior  college  men  it  was 
the  most  popular  occupation.  After  the  junior  year  the  proportion  of 
men  choosing  to  be  physician  rapidly  declined,  undoubtedly  because  by 
this  time  the  young  men  had  become  aware  of  the  long  period  of  prepa- 
ration and  apprenticeship  required  for  entrance  into  this  profession. 
Most  of  the  men  interested  in  medicine  by  this  time  either  were  in  medi- 
cal colleges  or  had  been  forced  to  change  their  vocational  choice. 

The  law  had  slow  but  gradually  increasing  popularity  through  the 
elementary  and  high-school  periods,  until  among  college  freshmen  it  was 
the  most  popular  occupation  of  all.  Entrance  into  law  schools  and  elim- 
ination from  college  of  those  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
prelegal  courses  undoubtedly  reduced  the  popularity  of  law  after  the 
freshman  year. 

Business  careers  and  teaching  were  about  equally  popular  throughout 
the  elementary  and  high-school  periods.  In  college,  business  met  with 
early  popularity,  with  subsequent  decreases  in  popularity,  while  teaching 
gradually  became  more  popular  among  students  in  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Summary.  This  investigation  does  not  concern  itself  with  detailed  anal- 
yses of  the  vocations  chosen,  but  in  order  to  make  the  picture  as  vivid 
as  possible,  it  does  show  what  vocations  were  chosen  by  schoolchildren 
and  youths  and  what  are  the  popular  vocations  of  the  different  groups. 
The  outstanding  features  are  as  follows: 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  vocations  chosen  by  boys,  the 
choice  cannot  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  probable  participation  in  the 
vocation.  Only  199  of  the  514  vocational  groups  of  Kitson’s  list  were 
even  mentioned.  Only  26  occupations  were  named  by  1 per  cent  or  more 
of  the  boys.  Many  of  these  occupations  were  those  in  which  only  a 
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relatively  few  workers  are  employed,  for  example,  medicine,  law,  and 
education.  Two  occupations  were  named  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
group:  engineering  and  aviation.  Forty-four  occupations  were  named  by 
one  boy  only.  Many  of  these  occupations  were  those  that  will  absorb 
many  workers:  canners,  garbage-collectors,  linemen,  movers,  steamfitters, 
tire  repairmen,  and  waiters,  to  name  but  a few. 

The  vocations  that  were  popular  with  boys  at  each  grade  level  were 
no  better  as  indices  of  future  vocational  participation.  Sixty-three  per 
cent  of  boys  in  the  third  grade  chose  the  ten  most  popular  occupations, 
while  86  per  cent  of  senior  men  in  college  chose  their  ten.  The  ninth 
grade  showed  the  greatest  scatter  of  choice,  with  but  53  per  cent  choosing 
the  ten  most  popular  occupations.  Sophomore  men  in  college  showed 
the  greatest  concentration,  with  less  than  10  per  cent  of  them  choosing 
occupations  other  than  the  ten  most  popular  ones. 

Along  with  differences  in  the  choices  of  boys  at  the  several  grade 
levels  there  were  also  similarities.  Three  occupations  were  popular  with 
boys  from  the  third  grade  through  college  levels:  those  of  engineer,  phy- 
sician, and  lawyer. 

There  was  ebb  and  flow  in  the  popularity  of  vocations  throughout 
the  grades  studied.  Occupations  that  were  very  popular  in  elementary 
grades  practically  disappeared  as  choices  of  youths  in  higher  grades,  while 
in  other  instances  occupations  moderately  popular  in  early  years  flourished 
in  popularity  among  youths  further  advanced  in  school. 

If  the  choices  of  vocations  are  not  indicative  of  probable  future 
participation  in  the  vocation,  counselors  must  surely  question  the  use  of 
the  choice  as  the  basis  for  individual  and  group  guidance.  Rather  they 
should  inform  and  direct  students  so  that  their  vocational  choices  will 
conform  to  the  conditions  in  the  occupational  world.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  showing  the  nature  of  the  choices  made  at  each  grade  or 
school  period  by  particular  participating  groups  of  students,  counselors 
can  evaluate  these  choices  more  intelligently  and  apply  appropriate  meth- 
ods for  helping  students  to  modify  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS 

If  Dean  William  F.  Russell  is  correct  in  his  predictions  concerning 
the  educational  problems  of  the  future,  more  attention  needs  to  be  given 
the  question  of  the  vocational  preparation  and  guidance  of  girls  and 
women.35  In  discussing  this  question  it  should  be  noted  that  the  whole 
problem  of  the  vocational  education  of  women  is  associated  with  preju- 
dices colored  by  certain  traditions  regarding  woman’s  place  in  society, 
and  by  the  hardships  and  uncertainties  brought  about  by  our  present 
economic  crisis.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  the  women  of 
marriageable  age  of  this  country  are  married,  woman's  place  is  regarded 
as  being  in  the  home  and  her  education  must  necessarily  include  a large 
measure  ot  preparation  for  homemaking.  Homemaking  itself  is  a voca- 
tion calling  for  exact  knowledges,  habits,  and  skills  that  should  be  taught 
at  a time  close  to  the  time  of  actual  use. 

But  prior  to  homemaking  and,  according  to  Russell,  along  with 
homemaking,  there  is  the  question  of  wage-earning  and  careers  for  wo- 
men. Women  are  increasingly  sharing  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and 
studies  show  that  a woman  works  either  (1)  as  an  avenue  of  self-ex- 
pression, {2)  because  of  necessity,  or  (3)  because  of  desire  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  herself  or  her  family.36  Whatever  be  the  reasons  for 
her  entrance  into  gainful  employment,  her  continuance  there  seems  assured. 

Education  for  general  living,  and  education  for  a vocation — careers, 
wage-earning,  or  homemaking — are  often  alleged  to  be  the  responsibilities 
of  the  school.  The  timing  in  these  types  of  vocational  education  rests 
upon  the  vocational  choices  of  girls,  there  is  a need  to  reinterpret  the 
traditional  in  terms  of  the  present  and  future  promise  of  social  currents. 
So  that  this  may  be  done  in  terms  of  the  girl's  own  ideas,  a clear  analysis 
of  her  vocational  choices  is  essential  and  constitutes  the  beginning  of  the 
educational  planning  that  needs  to  be  done  in  her  behalf.  For  this 

35 Report  of  the  Dean  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1930,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  pp.  14-15. 

3GThe  Share  of  Wage-Earning  Women  in  Family  Support,  Bulletin  No.  30, 
Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1923. 
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reason  above  all  otners,  it  seemed  advisable  to  analyze  the  vocational 
choices  of  girls  separately  from  those  of  boys. 

But  another  reason  for  the  separate  interpretation  arises  from  the 
facts  of  women's  employment.  Although  they  have  found  employment 
in  nearly  every  kind  of  gainful  occupation,  there  are  several  fields  of 
employment  that  take  the  large  majority  of  women  workers.  School- 
teaching below  college  level,  selling  in  stores,  and  clerical  and  stenographic 
work  are  predominantly  fields  of  employment  for  women.  Since  this  is 
true,  the  vocations  chosen  by  girls  should  be  analyzed  apart  from  those 
chosen  by  boys. 

In  considering  the  choices  of  girls  a distinction  was  made  between 
homemaker  and  housekeeper.  All  mention  of  "homemaker,”  "matri- 
mony,” or  "housewife”  was  interpreted  as  meaning  ho?nemaker  and  placed 
under  that  general  heading.  "Housekeeper”  and  "housworker”  were 
classed  as  housekeeper.  This  was  done  because  of  the  confusion  in 
meaning  between  the  personal  homemaking  activities  in  one’s  home,  and 
the  wage-earning  housekeeping  activities  in  the  homes  of  others.  In 
most  instances  it  seemed  certain  that  housekeeper  was  used  in  a personal 
sense,  but  for  clearness  the  two  classifications  were  kept.  Possibly  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  data  the  reader  will  prefer  to  throw  the  two 
groups  together. 

Selective  Character  of  the  Data.  It  was  noted  before  that  the 
college  girls  from  whom  the  data  came  were  students  in  Eastern  women’s 
colleges.  It  was  also  noted  that  later  analysis  would  determine  the  prob- 
able differences  that  might  come  from  this  selective  character  of  the  data. 
It  happens  that  the  choices  of  freshman  women  in  this  investigation  came 
from  women  students  in  two  institutions,  the  University  of  Michigan,  a 
coeducational  Middle  Western  university  supported  by  State  funds,  and 
Barnard  College,  an  Eastern  women’s  college  supported  by  private  funds. 
There  were  306  choices  from  the  former  and  270  choices  from  the 
latter.  The  correlation  coefficient  between  the  percentage  of  choice  of 
occupations  by  these  two  groups  was  .94,  while  between  the  ranks  given 
the  occupations  it  was  only  .25.  The  former  coefficient  indicates  high 
relationship,  with  close  agreement  between  the  choices  of  the  two  groups. 
The  latter  shows  little  relationship  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  ranks 
do  not  recognize  differences  in  the  weighting  of  the  choices.  Nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  individuals  of  the  two  groups  agreed  upon  the  first 
two  most  popular  vocational  choices. 
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In  studying  the  ten  most  popular  vocations  chosen  by  the  two  groups 
of  women  there  were  available  the  choices  of  79  per  cent  of  University 
of  Michigan  women  and  81  per  cent  of  the  Barnard  women.  The  re- 
maining 20  per  cent  of  each  group  scattered  their  choices  over  numerous 
odd  vocations  that  are  too  varied  for  comparison.  Table  XIX  shows 
the  ten  most  popular  vocational  choices  of  the  two  groups.  The  two 
groups  were  in  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  first-rank  occupation.  Edu- 
cator was  named  by  34  per  cent  of  each  group.  The  ranking  shows  that 
Barnard  freshman  women  were  more  interested  in  the  work  of  journalist, 
lawyer,  physician,  scientist,  and  musician  than  were  Michigan  freshmen. 
They  were  less  interested  in  business,  literary  writing,  secretarial  work, 

TABLE  XIX 

MOST  POPULAR  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  FRESHMEN  WOMEN 

OF  WO  COLLEGES 


Barnard 

University  of 

Michigan 

Vocation 

Rank 

Per  Cent 

Vocation 

Rank 

Per  Cent 

Educator 

1 

33.7 

Educator 

1 

33.7 

J ournalist 

2 

14.8 

Journalist 

2 

10.1 

Lawyer 

3 

7.0 

Librarian 

3 

8.5 

Physician 

4 

5 9 

Literary  writer 

4.5 

4.6 

Scientist 

5 

4.1 

Social  worker 

4.5 

4.6 

Business  woman 

6.3 

3.0 

Business  woman 

6 

4.2 

Literary  writer 

6.3 

3.0 

Secretary 

7 

3.6 

Secretary 

6.3 

3.0 

Lawyer 

8 

3.3 

Musician 

9 

2.6 

Actress 

9.5 

2.6 

Actress 

10  5 

2 2 

Scientist 

9.5 

2.6 

Social  work 

10  5 

2.2 

Total  Percentage 

81.5 

Total  Percentage 

77.8 

acting,  and  social  work.  Barnard  freshmen  alone  named  medicine  and 
music  among  the  ten  most  popular  vocations.  University  of  Michigan 
freshmen  alone  named  library  work  among  the  first  ten  (undoubtedly 
because  the  university  has  a library  school) . 

The  270  Barnard  girls  chose  the  same  number  of  different  vocations 
as  were  named  by  the  306  Michigan  girls.  If  the  number  of  Barnard 
girls  should  be  increased  to  306,  the  probability  is  that  the  number  of 
vocations  chosen  would  be  greater  than  those  chosen  by  the  306  Michigan 
girls.  On  the  average,  then,  Barnard  girls  chose  a wider  range  of  oc- 
cupations. Seventeen  of  them  named  occupations  that  were  not  men- 
tioned by  Michigan  girls.  These  were  those  of  architect,  banker,  gardener, 
government  worker,  publisher,  retailer,  saleswoman,  statistician,  translator, 
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and  travel-bureau  worker.  Thirteen  Michigan  girls  named  occupations 
that  were  not  mentioned  by  Barnard  girls:  those  of  dietitian,  foreign 
correspondent,  jeweler,  museum  worker,  personnel  director,  reader,  re- 
ligious worker,  and  theatre  worker.  These  occupations,  however,  were 
the  unusual  ones  named  by  one  or  two  individuals  who  had  had  unusual 
experiences  or  information.  Among  these  groups  the  choices  may  be 
said  to  be  different  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 

In  this  section  of  the  study  all  the  data  for  girls  will  be  used,  because 
these  data  give  a more  detailed  account  of  the  vocations  chosen  by  girls. 
Altogether,  9,734  girls  contributed  their  choices  of  a vocation.  They 
chose  a total  of  113  major  vocations,  in  contrast  to  the  199  chosen  by 
boys.  The  major  vocations  are  often  subdivided  into  the  particular  occu- 
pations that  were  mentioned  by  the  girls.  Counting  these  subdivisions, 
there  were  319  occupations  chosen  by  girls.  On  the  average  girls  named 
2.8  specific  occupations  for  each  major  occupational  group.  Since  the 
figure  of  specificity  of  choice  by  boys  was  only  2.5,  girls  are  evidently 
somewhat  more  specific  in  their  choices. 

Specificity  of  Choice.  The  relationship  between  the  major  occupations 
named  by  these  young  women  gives  the  measure  of  specificity  or  detail 
with  which  each  girl  chose  a vocation.  The  last  column  of  Table  XX 
shows  the  degree  of  specificity  in  the  choices  of  vocations  by  girls  at 
each  grade  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  college  women  showed  the  highest  degree  of 
specificity,  considerably  higher  also  than  that  of  college  men.  This  may 
be  in  part  due  to  the  nature  of  the  occupations  commonly  interesting 
to  girls.  In  teaching,  for  example,  the  girls  often  named  the  subject  that 
they  wished  to  teach.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  reasons,  the  college 
girls’  choices  were  more  specific  than  those  of  the  men.  Girls  and  boys 
were  almost  equally  specific  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
grades.  At  every  level  both  boys  and  girls  showed  that  they  had  in 
some  degree  a particular  type  of  work  in  mind. 

Vocations  Chosen.  The  second  table  in  Appendix  A shows  the  occu- 
pations, both  major  and  specific,  that  were  chosen  by  girls  at  each  grade 
level.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  only  the  popular  vocations  will 
be  analyzed,  but  interested  readers  can  refer  to  the  table  for  detailed 
choices. 

Popular  Vocations.  As  was  the  case  with  boys,  occupations  that  are 
named  by  1 per  cent  or  more  of  the  girls  show  considerable  popularity.V 
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Table  XXI  shows  that  of  the  eighteen  occupations  in  the  list  educator 
and  stenographer  were  chosen  by  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  group. 

In  contrast  with  the  popular  occupations  are  listed  the  occupations 
that  were  favored  by  only  one  girl.  Artificial-flower  maker,  barber,  boot- 
legger, candy-maker,  caterer,  chiropodist,  collector  of  stamps,  companion, 


TABLE  XX* 

SPECIFICITY  OF  CHOICE  OF  OCCUPATIONS  BY  GIRLS 


Grade 

Number  of 
major  groups 
chosen 

Number  of 

specific 

occupations 

Number  of 
specific 
per  major 
occupation 

III 

36 

52 

1.4 

IV 

37 

57 

1.6 

V 

37 

51 

1.4 

VI 

30 

52 

1.7 

VII 

54 

91 

1.7 

VIII 

48 

89 

1.9 

IX 

51 

88 

1.7 

X 

38 

63 

1.7 

XI 

43 

63 

1.5 

XII 

42 

68 

1.6 

College 

freshmen 

42 

99 

2.4 

sophomores 

36 

88 

2.4 

juniors 

40 

87 

2.2 

seniors 

50 

111 

2 2 

*The  table  reads  as  follows:  On  the  average,  third-grade  girls  chose  1.4 
specific  occupations  per  major  occupational  group;  fourth-grade  girls  chose  1.6 
specific  occupations  per  major  occupational  group;  etc. 


contractor,  cowgirl,  detective,  draftsman,  engineer,  florist,  gypsy,  hotel- 
keeper,  jeweler,  laundress,  lecturer,  marceller,  model,  organizer,  osteopathic 
physician,  philanthropist,  photographer,  aviation  pilot,  proofreader,  sur- 
veyor, tailor’s  helper,  taxidermist,  vocational  counselor. 

When  dealing  with  the  popular  occupational  choices  of  girls,  those 
of  a large  majority  of  the  group  are  represented.  Table  XXII  shows 
that  over  90  per  cent  of  third-grade  girls  were  interested  in  the  ten  occu- 
pations most  popular  with  their  group  and  about  78  per  cent  of  college 
seniors  were  interested  in  the  ten  most  popular  with  theirs.  In  other 
words,  when  analyzing  the  ten  occupations  popular  with  girls  of  anv 
grade,  we  are  dealing  with  the  choices  of  the  large  majority  of  the  girls 
of  that  grade. 

The  popularity  of  these  occupations  does  not  persist  throughout  the 
grades.  Table  XXII  shows  the  ten  occupations  popular  for  each  grade  and 
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their  fluctuation  from  grade  to  grade.  There  is  only  one  occupation, 
that  of  educator,  which  remained  popular  among  girls  throughout  every 
grade.  Two  occupations,  those  of  nurse  and  stenographer,  were  popular 

TABLE  XXI 

POPULAR  OCCUPATONS*  CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS 


Occupation 

Number  of 

Choices 

Per  Cent 

Educator 

2,879 

29.6 

Stenographer 

1,549 

15.9 

Nurse 

964 

9.9 

Secretary 

930 

9.5 

Bookkeeper 

284 

2.9 

Business  woman 

208 

2.1 

Artist 

200 

2.1 

Journalist 

194 

2.0 

Typist 

182 

1.9 

Actress 

174 

1.8 

Clerk 

158 

1.6 

Librarian 

135 

1.4 

Scientist 

132 

1.3 

Musician 

124 

1.3 

Social  worker 

108 

1.1 

Dancer 

97 

1.0 

Saleswoman 

92 

1.0 

Total 

8,410 

86.4 

*Chosen  by  1 per  cent  or  more  of  the  group. 


from  third  grade  through  high  school.  The  occupation  of  artist  continued 
popular  throughout  high  school,  lost  in  popularity  with  the  freshman 
college  group,  and  again  became  popular  with  sophomore  girls.  The 
vocation  of  bookkeeper  was  popular  from  the  fourth  grade  through  high 
school,  while  that  of  secretary  became  popular  in  the  fifth  grade  and 
remained  so  throughout  the  college  years.  The  callings  of  dancer  and 
housekeeper  were  given  recognition  in  popularity  by  young  girls  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  occupations  of  lawyer,  literary  writer,  physician, 
scientist,  social  worker,  research  worker,  statistician,  and  publisher  were 
popular  with  college  women  only.  Several  occupations  fluctuated  in 
popularity  from  grade  to  grade.  This  was  especially  true  of  those  of 
typist,  musician,  and  librarian. 

Comparisons  with  Other  Investigations.  The  literature  on  vocational 
choices  gives  some  comparative  figures.  In  Fulmer’s  study  of  high-school 


TABLE  XXII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULAR  OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN 

BY  GIRLS  IN  EACH  GRADE 
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students  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  there  are  listed  the  most  popular  vo- 
cations chosen  by  girls  at  two  dates.37  Table  XXIII  gives  the  ranking  of 
the  ten  vocations  most  popular  in  1924  and  in  1928,  and  those  of  the 
present  investigation.  In  1924  and  1928  teachings  was  judged  the  most 
popular  vocation  by  high-school  girls  in  Nebraska,  with  stenography 
second  in  popularity.  It  was  the  same  with  rural  girls  of  the  present 
investigation;  but  among  all  girls  stenographer  was  first,  and  teacher 
was  second.  This  difference  may  be  due  to  the  heterogeneity  of  the  high- 
school  group,  particularly  in  cities,  to  the  improved  methods  of  teaching 
stenography,  or  possibly  to  the  fact  that  business  service-jobs  are  actually 
more  numerous  and  the  opportunities  of  employment  are  known  to  the 

TABLE  XXIII 

POPULAR  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS  OF  FIVE  GROUPS 


Vocations 

Chosen 

Investigator 

Fulmer*  Woodrufff 

1924  1928  1926 

Present 

Investigation 

Total  Group  Rural 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Librarian 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

Teacher 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Stenographer 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

Nurse 

3 

3 

— 

4 

3 

Musician 

4 

4 

3 

9.5 

9 

Business  woman 

5 

7 

— 

6 

5 

Clerical  worker 

6 

5 

— 

11 

8 

Bookkeeper 

7 

6 

4 

5 

6 

Artist 

8 

9 

— 

8 

7 

Missionary 

9 

— 

10 

— 

— 

Physician 

10 

— 

— 

— 

17.2 

Secretary 

11 

10 

5 

3 

4 

Interior  decorator 

16 

8 

7.5 

— 

11.3 

Journalist 

— 

14 

6 

9.5 

12.3 

Typist 

— 

20 

— 

7 

10 

Literary  writer 

— 

— 

7.5 

— 

— 

* Fulmer,  C.  A.,  Op.  cit.  Adapted  so  that  comparisons  with  the  present  study 
are  possible. 

fWoodruff,  Katherine,  "Study  of  Occupational  Choices  of  High  School  Girls,” 
Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  pp.  156-59,  January,  1927. 

girls  making  the  choices.  At  any  rate,  the  same  fluctuation  was  present 
in  the  standing  of  secretary  and  typist,  two  other  business  service-jobs. 
Secretary  was  eleventh  in  1924,  ninth  in  1928,  and  third  in  the  present 
inquiry.  Typist  was  not  among  the  twenty-five  most  popular  vocations 


37Fulmer,  C.  A.,  Op. cit. 
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in  1924,  but  was  twentieth  in  1928,  and  seventh  in  the  present  study. 
Missionary  and  physician  were  among  the  most  popular  in  1924,  but 
after  that  were  not  rated  among  the  most  popular,  except  for  rhe  popu- 
larity of  physician  among  rural  high-school  girls. 

Woodruff  studied  the  occupational  choices  of  high-school  girls  in 
Oklahoma  City.38  By  totaling  the  number  of  choices  of  each  occupation, 
it  was  possible  to  rank  the  occupations  according  to  popularity.  Wood- 
ruff found  that  teacher  ranked  first,  and  stenographer  second.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  the  rankings  of  Fulmer.  Two  occupations  not  mentioned 
by  other  groups,  those  of  literary  writer  and  librarian,  are  included  within 
the  ten  most  popular  occupations  by  the  girls  of  Woodruff's  investigation. 
The  musician,  the  bookkeeper,  the  secretary,  the  interior  decorator,  and  the 
journalist  complete  the  list  of  the  ten  most  popular  occupations. 

Alberty  also  studied  the  vocations  chosen  by  girls  of  junior  and 
senior  high-school  grade.39  His  findings  are  recorded  in  Table  XXIV. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentages  of  girls  in  these  grades  who 
chose  to  be  teachers  were  smaller  than  those  found  by  Alberty.  But  more 
girls  of  the  present  inquiry  chose  to  be  stenographers  and  nurses,  although 
the  number  decreased  more  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  senior 
high  school. 

At  college  levels  Aden  investigated  the  choices  of  freshmen  women.40 
It  was  possible  to  compute  the  ranks  of  the  ten  most  popular  occupations 
chosen  by  his  subjects.  They  appear  in  Table  XXV,  together  with  the 
ten  most  popular  vocations  of  the  freshman  women  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation. Aden  found  that  educator  ranked  first  and  journalist  second. 
In  the  present  investigation  girls  also  chose  these  occupations  as  the 
two  most  popular  occupations,  though  a larger  group  of  the  former  in- 
vestigation chose  them.  The  girls  of  the  present  inquiry  gave  library 
work,  the  law,  business,  and  secretarial  work  higher  ranking  than  did 
those  investigated  by  Aden.  University  of  Colorado  freshman  women 
alone  included  artist,  interior  decorator,  dietitian,  architect,  and  nurse 
among  the  ten  most  popular,  while  only  freshmen  women  of  the  present 
inquiry  included  literary  writer  and  social  worker  among  them.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  freshman  women  of  the  two  contributing 
colleges  of  this  investigation  named  education  and  journalism  in  the 

38Woodruff,  Katherine,  "Study  of  Occupational  Choices  of  High  School  Girls,” 
Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  pp.  156-59,  January,  1927. 

39Alberty,  H.  B.,  Op.cit. 

40Aden,  Fred  E..  OD.cit. 
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same  order  as  noted  above  (see  Table  XIX).  This  seems  to  denote  a high 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  most  popular  vocations  chosen  by  freshman 
women  in  college. 

Although  the  analyses  of  these  several  investigations  show  consid- 
erable difference  in  the  popular  vocations  chosen  by  the  girls  and  young 
women  of  the  several  grades,  much  agreement  can  be  shown  in  the 
concentration  of  choices  in  a few  very  popular  vocations.  In  the  several 
investigations  reviewed  here  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  chose 
one  or  two  very  popular  vocations,  of  which  education  was  always  first 
and  stenographer  or  journalist  was  usually  second. 

Variations  in  the  Popularity  of  Choices.  Figure  11  shows  how 
the  six  occupations  receiving  the  largest  numbers  of  choices  expressed  by 
the  girls  fluctuated  from  grade  to  grade.  For  example,  educator  is  chosen 
by  nearly  48  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the  third  grade;  the  percentages 

TABLE  XXV 

TEN  VOCATIONS  MOST  POPULAR  WITH  WOMEN  OF  TWO 
COLLEGE-FRESHMAN  GROUPS 


LTniversity  of  Colorado* 
Rank  Vocations 

Miscellaneous  Colleges 

Rank  Vocations 

1 

Educator  (42.7%) 

1 

Educator  (37.7%) 

2 

Journalist  (14.7%) 

2 

Journalist  (12.0%) 

3 

Artist 

3 

Librarian 

4 

Interior  decorator 

4 

Lawyer 

5 

Dietitian 

5 

Business  woman 

6 

Business  woman 

6 

Secretary 

7.5 

Secretary 

7.5 

Literary  writer 

7.5 

Physician 

7.5 

Physician 

9.2 

Librarian 

9.5 

Scientist 

9.2 

Architect 

9.5 

Social  worker 

9 2 

Lawyer 

9.2 

Scientist 

9 2 

Nurse 

*Aden,  Fred  E.,  Op.  cit.  Adapted  so  that  comparisons  are  possible. 


swing  down  to  about  20  per  cent  at  the  high-school  grades  and  then 
swing  higher  to  about  45  per  cent  in  the  college  grades.  Stenographer 
mounts  high  in  high  school,  but  practically  disappears  in  college.  The 
percentage  choosing  nursing  gradually  decreases  from  elementary  through 
high-school  grades,  and  then  becomes  almost  negligible  as  a choice  in 
college.  With  the  exception  of  the  popularity  of  stenography  in  the 
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high-school  grades,  educator  holds  an  unrivaled  position  in  popularity 
as  a vocation  by  girls  and  young  women  in  both  schools  and  colleges. 

Summary.  As  noted  in  a previous  chapter,  the  choices  of  girls  follow 
patterns  peculiar  to  their  own  thinking  about  vocations.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  are  an  important  factor  affecting  the  choices  when 
employment  becomes  imminent.  Chapter  VII  presents  in  considerable 
detail  the  occupations  chosen  by  girls.  The  important  findings  follow: 

From  the  standpoint  of  number  of  vocations  chosen  by  girls  the 
choice  cannot  be  accepted  with  much  assurance  as  indicative  of  probable 
future  participation  in  the  occupation.  Only  113  of  the  514  occupational 
groups  of  Kitson’s  list  were  even  mentioned  by  girls.  Only  17  of 
these  occupations  were  sufficiently  popular  to  be  named  by  1 per  cent  or 
more  of  the  girls.  Most  of  these  occupations  are  those  in  which  many 
women  workers  are  employed,  but  the  percentages  of  girls  choosing 
these  occupations  are  far  beyond  those  presented  in  the  United  States 
Census.  Only  two  occupations,  those  of  educator  and  stenographer,  were 
chosen  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  group  of  girls.  Thirty-one  occupa- 
tions were  named  by  one  girl  alone.  Many  of  these  occupations  were 
those  in  which  many  women  are  employed:  barber,  laundress,  marceller, 
model,  to  name  but  a few. 

There  was  more  concentration  of  choices  by  girls  in  a few  popular 
occupations  at  the  lower  school  levels  than  at  the  college  levels,  and  there 
was  more  decided  concentration  among  these  girls  than  among  boys  at 
the  early  school  levels.  Nearly  91  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the  third 
grade  chose  the  ten  most  popular  vocations,  while  86  per  cent  of  the 
girls  in  the  twelfth  grade  chose  the  ten  of  that  grade.  About  80  per  cent 
of  college  women  chose  the  ten  most  popular  vocations.  At  no  grade 
was  there  a wide  scatter  in  the  choices  of  girls.  These  findings  would 
indicate  that  advanced  education  for  girls  is  attended  by  an  expansion 
of  vocational  intentions,  while  for  boys,  particularly  in  literary  colleges, 
it  is  attended  by  a contraction.  College  men  seem  to  be  less  alive  to  the 
variety  of  vocations  that  invite  them,  because  of  their  increased  education. 
Even  among  senior  men  in  liberal  arts  colleges  there  is  the  inclination  to 
favor  the  highly  professional  vocations,  law  and  medicine. 

Although  there  was  but  one  occupation,  teaching,  that  was  popular 
at  every  grade,  girls  persisted  in  choosing  certain  popular  occupations 
over  several  grade  periods.  Three  occupations  were  popular  from  the 
third  grade  through  senior  high  school:  those  of  nurse,  stenographer,  and 
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artist.  Bookkeeping  was  popular  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the 
twelfth  grade.  Secretarial  work  was  popular  from  the  fifth  grade  through 
the  college  levels. 

There  was  ebb  and  flow  in  the  popularity  of  the  choices  of  girls 
at  each  grade  level.  Teaching  was  very  popular  in  the  third  grade, 
but  decreased  to  about  half  at  high-school  grades,  and  then  rose  again 
to  about  the  same  level  at  college  grades  that  it  was  in  the  third  grade. 
Teaching  was  outstandingly  popular  except  at  five  grades — the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth — when  stenography  became  the  most  popular. 
Nursing  had  fair  popularity  in  the  elementary  school  but  it  gradually 
decreased  until  it  was  almost  unnamed  among  college  women. 

The  vocations  omitted  may  be  of  some  significance.  Housekeeper 
was  among  the  most  popular  vocations  at  the  fourth  grade,  but  home- 
maker was  not  popular  in  any  grade.  At  no  other  grade  and  at  no 
other  school  period,  except  among  particular  groups  of  girls,  was  the 
occupation  of  homemaker,  even  when  the  homemaking  and  housekeeping 
groups  were  combined,  ranked  among  the  most  popular  occupations  chosen 
by  girls.  This  is  startling,  since  much  of  the  school  offering  for  girls 
is  based  upon  the  future  participation  of  girls  in  homemaking  activities. 
Are  there  particular  restraints  on  the  part  of  girls  in  acknowledging  their 
future  homemaking  ambitions?  Must  the  girls  be  actually  confronted 
with  the  probability  of  marriage  before  they  express  intentions  for  the 
vocation?  How  are  the  schools  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
homemaking  intentions?  What  will  the  schools  do  in  the  matter  of 
developing  these  other  vocational  interests  of  girls?  Snedden  states  that 
the  interest,  whether  well  selected  or  not,  is  very  important  as  an  index 
of  the  "opportuneness  of  instruction."  41  Are  not  the  vocational  choices 
in  this  investigation  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  the  need  for  timely 
instruction?  Girls  express  themselves  as  being  interested  in  specific 
vocations.  Should  not  their  instruction  look  toward  the  refinement  of 
these  choices  and  then  acquisition  of  skill  in  these  specific  vocations? 
These  are,  indeed,  crucial  questions  in  the  education  of  women. 

From  these  analyses  it  seems  evident  that  problems  of  guiding  girls 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  guiding  boys,  and  the  need  for  the 
solution  of  their  problems  becomes  increasingly  important  as  the  com- 
plexities of  present  social  life  demand  more  of  its  citizens,  particularly 

41Snedden,  David,  School  Education,  Sociological  Sources  of  Value,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930,  p.  33. 
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of  those  who  keep  the  balance  of  family  life  even.  Even  family  life 
demands  that  women  find  employment,  and  the  welfare  of  families 
demands  that  their  vocations  be  chosen  with  understanding  of  individual 
capacities  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the  worker.  But  for  girls 
as  well  as  for  boys  vocational  choices  cannot  be  accepted  with  much 
assurance  as  indicative  of  future  vocational  participation.  Vocational 
guidance  must  see  to  it  that  these  choices  are  developed  into  sane  vocational 
interests. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  THE  ACCELERATED  AND  THE 

RETARDED 

Another  question  that  arises  is:  What  influence  do  acceleration  and 
retardation  in  school  have  upon  the  occupational  choices?  Although 
there  are  many  reasons  why  pupils  are  retarded,  there  is  but  one  reason 
for  acceleration — the  ability  of  the  individual  to  do  the  work  of  an 
advanced  grade.  Thus,  in  a rough  way  the  findings  of  this  investigation 
regarding  the  choices  of  accelerated  and  retarded  students  should  sub- 
stantiate the  findings  of  other  investigations  that  have  dealt  with  the 
choices  of  bright  and  dull  pupils.  But  since  school  success  or  failure 
does  not  always  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  individual  pupil,  the 
findings  may  also  be  at  some  variance.  At  any  rate,  this  investigation 
will  mark  the  outstanding  differences  in  the  vocations  chosen  by  accelerated 
and  retarded  students,  and  note  any  comparisons  with  other  investigations. 

In  this  inquiry  students  were  considered  to  be  normally  placed  in 
school  if  they  were  one  year  younger  than,  of  the  age,  or  one  year  older 
than,  the  age  of  normal  expectancy  in  the  grade.  The  age  of  normal 
expectancy  of  children  in  the  third  grade  is  8 years.  But  a child  of  7 
would  also  be  normally  placed,  as  would  also  a child  of  9.  Table  XXVI 
shows  the  ages  of  students  who  have  progressed  normally  in  school. 

For  this  part  of  the  investigation  only  groups  were  chosen  that 
contained  both  accelerated  and  retarded  children.  Tables  XXVII  and 
XXVIII  show  the  groups  of  pupils  that  fell  in  these  categories. 

Occupations  Chosen  by  Accelerated  and  Retarded  Boys.  The 
group  of  boys  thus  selected  comprised  842  cases:  352  who  were  accelerated, 
378  who  were  retarded  one  year,  and  112  who  were  retarded  two  years. 
The  accelerated  boys  chose  34  different  occupations,  while  those  retarded 
one  year  chose  69.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  boys  in  these 
two  groups  was  almost  the  same.  The  boys  who  were  retarded  two 
years,  even  though  only  about  one  third  as  many  as  were  in  the  accelerated 
group,  chose  37  different  vocations.  This  was  three  more  than  were 
chosen  by  the  larger  accelerated  group.  These  data  seem  to  indicate  that 
retarded  boys  tend  to  choose  a wider  range  of  occupations  than  do  accel- 
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erated  boys.  Lehman  and  Witty  came  to  similar  conclusions,  except  that 
they  were  dealing  with  dull  and  bright  boys.  42  They  say  "300  dull  boy 
expressed  willingness  to  enter  a mean  of  twenty-four  occupations;  300 

TABLE  XXVI 

AGES  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  PROGRESSED  NORMALLY 

IN  SCHOOL 


Grade 

Normal  ages 

III 

7,  8,  and 

9 years 

IV 

8,  9, 

10 

V 

9,  10, 

11 

VI 

10,  11, 

12 

VII 

11,  12, 

13 

VIII 

12,  13, 

14 

IX 

13,  14, 

15 

X 

14,  15, 

16 

XI 

15,  16, 

17 

XII 

16,  17, 

18 

College 

freshmen 

17,  18, 

19 

sophomores 

18,  19, 

20 

juniors 

19,  20, 

21 

seniors 

20,  21, 

22 

normal  boys,  sixteen;  and  300  bright  boys,  fourteen,”  which  in  general 
terms  says  that  dull  boys  choose  a wider  range  of  occupations  than  do 
bright  boys. 

In  the  present  survey  the  occupations  that  were  chosen  by  accelerated 
boys  but  not  by  retarded  boys  are:  Buyer,  diplomat,  exporter,  interior 
decorator,  mail  service,  politician,  printer,  and  research  worker. 

The  occupations  that  were  chosen  by  retarded  boys  but  not  by 
accelerated  boys  are:  Actor,  athlete,  auto  mechanic,  aviation  worker, 
baker,  baseball  player,  boxer,  coach,  cowboy,  dairyman,  and  detective. 

Occupations  Chosen  by  Accelerated  and  Retarded  Girls.  The 
accelerated  girls  chose  36  different  occupations,  while  those  retarded  one 
year  chose  44,  and  those  retarded  two  years  chose  26.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  were  271  accelerated  girls,  341  girls  retarded  one  year, 
and  70  retarded  two  years,  682  altogether  in  this  section  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Although  the  number  of  girls  who  are  retarded  two  years  was 


■^Lehman  and  Witty,  Op.cit. 
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less  than  a third  the  number  of  accelerated  girls,  there  were  over  two 
hirds  as  many  different  occupations  chosen  by  the  retarded  as  were 
chosen  by  the  accelerated.  It  seems  then  that  the  number  of  occupations 
chosen  by  retarded  girls  tends  to  be  larger  than  that  for  accelerated  girls. 
The  occupations  that  were  chosen  by  accelerated  girls  and  not  by 


TABLE  XXVII 

SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  AND  GRADE  OF  BOYS  CHOSEN  FOR 
THE  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  ACCELERATION  AND  RETARD- 
ATION IN  SCHOOL  ON  RANGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE 


Grade  in  School 


Community 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

California 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

New  York  City 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Bethany  College,  W.  Virginia 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

City  College,  N.  Y. 

Grinnell  College,  Iowa 
New  York  University 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  North  Carolina 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

— x x 


X X 


X X 


retarded  girls  are:  Accountant,  buyer,  pharmacist,  foreign  correspondent, 
government  worker,  reader,  statistician,  and  translator. 

The  occupations  that  were  chosen  by  retarded  girls  but  not  by 
accelerated  girls  are:  Architect,  barber,  bookkeeper,  cook,  cosmetician, 
dressmaker,  houseworker,  hairdresser,  factory  worker,  manicurist,  operator, 
retailer,  seamstress,  typist,  telephone  operator,  travel  agent,  and  theater 
worker. 

Nature  of  the  Vocations  Chosen.  But  are  the  vocations  of  acceler- 
ated boys  of  an  entirely  different  nature?  In  order  to  determine  this,  the 
popular  occupations  of  the  three  groups  were  analyzed  and  compared. 
Table  XXIX  shows  the  ten  most  popular  occupations  of  the  three  groups, 
sixteen  in  number,  with  their  rank  and  percentage  figures.  (The  per- 
centage figures  Tor  all  groups  were  included,  even  when  the  particular 
vocation  was  not  popular  with  the  designated  group,  if  it  was  popular 
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with  one  or  both  of  the  other  groups.)  Although  there  were  differences 
their  future  vocation,  these  girls  nevertheless  tend  to  scatter  their  choices 
siderable  agreement  in  the  popularity  of  these  preferences.  Comparing 
the  accelerated  group  with  the  retarded-one-year  group,  it  is  found  that 
there  was  agreement  in  seven  of  the  sixteen  popular  occupations.  Of 

TABLE  XXVIII 


SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  AND  GRADE  OF  GIRLS  CHOSEN  FOR 
THE  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  ACCELERATION  AND  RETARD- 
ATION IN  SCHOOL  ON  RANGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE 


Community 

Grade  i 

in  School 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

. 

X 

/ 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

X 

California 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Detroit,  Mich. 

X 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

— 

X 

X 

South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

X 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— — 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

X 

Adelphi  College,  N.  Y. 

X 

X 

X 

Barnard  College,  N.  Y.  C. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bethany  College,  W.  Va. 

X 

X 

X 

Goucher  College,  Md. 

X 

X 

— 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

University  of  North  Carolina 

X 

— 

Smith  College,  Mass. 

X 

X 

X 

the  accelerated  and  retarded-two-years  groups  there  was  agreement  in 
seven.  There  was  inter-agreement  among  the  three  groups  in  the  case 
of  six  occupations.  There  was  agreement  between  the  two  retarded 
groups  in  eight  of  the  sixteen.  Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  in 
the  retarded  groups  that  the  closest  agreement  in  popular  vocations  is 
found. 

Accelerated  boys  concentrated  their  choices  in  a few  occupations, 
while  the  retarded  boys  scattered  their  choices  over  many  occupations. 
Thus,  91  per  cent  of  accelerated  boys  chose  the  sixteen  popular  occupations; 
89  per  cent  expressed  preference  for  ten,  and  66  per  cent  for  four,  of 
the  most  popular.  The  66  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  boys  expressed 
preference  for  these  four  vocations  as  follows:  about  20  per  cent  of  them 
named  medicine;  nearly  20  per  cent,  the  law;  nearly  16  per  cent,  teaching; 
and  over  10  per  cent,  engineering.  At  any  rate,  the  ten  most  popular 
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occupations  of  this  group  are  almost  entirely  from  the  professional  group  of 
occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  only  one  occupation  that  was  named 
by  10  per  cent  of  the  retarded  boys — engineering.  It  was  named  by 
11  per  cent  of  the  boys  retarded  one  year,  and  by  13  per  cent  of  those 
retarded  two  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  to  a slight  degree  the 
popularity  of  this  favorite  vocation  seemed  to  increase  with  retardation. 
Of  the  retarded-one-year  group  68  per  cent  chose  the  sixteen  popular 
vocations,  of  whom  63  per  cent  chose  the  ten,  and  34  per  cent  chose  the 
four,  most  popular.  Of  the  group  of  boys  who  were  retarded  two  years, 
76  per  cent  named  the  sixteen  popular  occupations,  of  whom  72  per  cent 
chose  the  ten,  and  38  per  cent  chose  the  four,  most  popular  occupations. 
These  last-mentioned  figures  mark  slight  increases  over  the  percentages 

TABLE  XXIX 

THE  VOCATIONAL  CHOICES  OF  BOYS  WHO  ARE 
ACCELERATED  OR  RETARDED  IN  SCHOOL 


Popular 

Vocations 

Accelerated 

Rank  Per  Cent 

Retarded 

1 year 

Rank  Per  Cent 

Retarded 

2 years 

Rank  Per  Cent 

Physician 

1 

20.5 

5 

7.1 

4.5 

7.1 

Lawyer 

2 

18.2 

3.5 

7.7 

2 

8.9 

Educator 

3 

16.2 

2 

7.9 

3 

8.4 

Engineer 

4 

10.5 

1 

11.1 

1 

13.4 

Business  man 

5 

5.7 

3.5 

7.7 

8 

5.4 

Dentist 

6 

4.8 

— 

.3 

9 

3.6 

Accountant 

7 

4.5 

10.5 

2.1 

— 

1.8 

Journalist 

8 

3.1 

— 

1.6 

— 

.9 

Scientist 

9 

2.6 

9 

3.2 

10  5 

2.7 

Banker 

10 

2.0 

— 

1.3 

— 

0.0 

Advertiser 

— 

9 

10.5 

2.1 

— 

1.8 

Aviator 

— 

6 

6 

6.3 

6.5 

6.3 

Mechanic 

— 

.3 

7 

4.8 

6.5 

6.3 

Draftsman 

— 

0.0 

8 

3.4 

— 

0.0 

Clerk 

— 

1.1 

— 

1.1 

4.5 

7.1 

Machinist 

— 

0.0 

— 

.3 

10.5 

2.7 

Total 

— 

Percentage 

91.0 

68.0 

76.4 

of  the  retarded-one-year  group.  Do  these  figures  indicate  concentration 
of  vocational  choice  among  accelerated  boys  and  to  a lesser  degree  among 
the  boys  more  retarded  in  school,  and  scatter  among  the  slightly  retarded 
boys?  Would  the  concomitant  of  increased  acceleration  and  retardation 
be  increased  concentration  of  vocational  choice?1  Would  normalcy  of 
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school  placement  go  along  with  scatter  in  the  vocations  chosen?  The 
facts  of  concentration  hint  at  a diamond-shaped  array  of  vocations  chosen 
by  boys,  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  their  successes  in  school.  In 
proportion  as  boys  are  accelerated,  they  concentrate  their  choices  upon  a 
narrow  range  of  vocations,  mostly  the  professions,  which  are  few  in 
number.  As  they  are  more  and  more  normally  placed  in  school,  doing 
neither  unusually  brilliant  nor  poor  work,  they  scatter  their  choices  among 
the  lesser  professional  occupations  and  among  the  wide  array  of  mechani- 
cal trades  and  commercial  pursuits.  But  as  they  are  retarded  more 
and  more  in  school  they  again  concentrate  (but  to  a lesser  degree  than 
in  the  case  of  accelerated  boys)  on  a few  occupations.  In  this  last- 
named  retarded  group  the  interests  are  away  from  the  professions  and 
toward  the  trades  and  mechanical  activities.  But  even  among  these 
students  who  are  not  succeeding  in  school  the  percentage  of  choice  of 
the  professions  is  greater  than  that  of  the  professional  workers  recorded 
by  the  United  States  Census.  Would  this  indicate  too  that  the  social 
prestige  of  the  professions  is  set  by  the  school,  and  that  even  when  the 
individual  is  not  doing  well  in  the  school  he  persists  in  saying  that  he 
wants  to  be  a doctor,  a lawyer,  a professor,  or  some  other  professional 
man?'  Another  question  arises:  Do  the  actual  employments  stack  up 
into  the  diamond-shaped  array  indicated  above,  with  a few  professions 
requiring  high-type  and  intelligent  workers,  numerous  semi-professional, 
mechanical  trades  and  commercial  pursuits  demanding  average  workers, 
and  a few  menial  occupations  requiring  low-type  workers  for  their 
best  performance? 

Another  view  of  this  question  of  concentration  of  choice  is  obtained 
by  determining  the  percentage  of  students  of  each  group  who  named  the 
popular  vocations  common  to  several  of  the  groups.  The  boys  of  the 
two  groups,  accelerated  and  retarded-one-year,  agreed  upon  seven  occu- 
pations of  the  fourteen  favored  by  them.  In  these  seven  occupations 
there  were  the  expressions  of  78  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  boys  and 
47  per  cent  of  the  retarded  boys.  Among  the  three  groups  there  were 
six  occupations  that  were  popular  with  all  three  groups,  but  74  per  cent 
of  the  accelerated  boys,  45  per  cent  of  the  boys  retarded  one  year,  and 
45  per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years  named  them.  Thus  again 
accelerated  boys  seem  to  concentrate  their  choices  on  a few  occupations, 
while  the  concentration  of  the  third  group  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  second  group. 
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Further  analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  XXIX  shows  that  eight  of  the 
ten  most  popular  occupations  of  accelerated  boys  were  also  popular  with 
retarded  boys  (both  groups)  ; physician,  lawyer,  educator,  engineer,  busi- 
ness man,  dentist,  accountant,  and  scientist.  Two  occupations  were  popu- 
lar with  accelerated  boys  only:  journalist  and  banker.  Five  were  popular 
with  retarded  boys  only:  aviator,  mechanic,  draftsman,  clerk,  and 
machinist.  A total  of  only  2 per  cent  of  the  accelerated  boys  named 
these  five  occupations,  whereas  15.9  per  cent  of  the  boys  retarded  one 
years  and  22.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  retarded  two  years  named  them.  It 

TABLE  XXX 

THE  VOCATIONAL  CHOICES  OF  GIRLS  WHO  ARE 
ACCELERATED  OR  RETARDED  IN  SCHOOL 


Accelerated 

Retarded 

Retarded 

Popular 

1 

year 

2 years 

Vocations 

Rank 

Per  Cent 

Rank 

Per  Cent 

Rank 

Per  Cent 

Educator 

1 

38.7 

2 

15.5 

3 

11.4 

Secretary 

2 

7.0 

4 

5.9 

6.3 

4.3 

Stenographer 

o 

O 

6 6 

1 

21.7 

2 

12.9 

Journalist 

4.5 

5 9 

— 

1.2 

— 

1.4 

Scientist 

4.5 

5.9 

— 

.9 

9.2 

2.9 

Business  woman 

6 

4.1 

7 

3.5 

9.2 

2.9 

Artist 

7 

3.3 

8 

3.2 

— 

1.4 

Physician 

8.5 

2.9 



.9 

— 

1.4 

Nurse 

8.5 

2.9 

3 

11.4 

1 

17.1 

Lawyer 

10.5 

2.6 

— 

.3 

— 

1.4 

Literary  writer 

10.5 

2 6 

— 

1.5 

— 

0.0 

Bookkeeper 

— 

0.0 

5 

5.0 

6.3 

4.3 

Clerk 

— 

.7 

10 

2.6 

— 

1.4 

Dressmaker 

— 

0.0 

9 

2.9 

9.2 

2.9 

Cosmetician 

— 

0.0 

— 

6 

9.2 

2.9 

Houseworker 

— 

0.0 

— 

1.5 

4.5 

7.1 

Typist 

Telephone 

— 

0.0 

6 

3.8 

6.3 

4.3 

Operator 

— 

0.0 

— 

1.5 

4 5 

7.1 

Total 

Percentage 

83.2 

83.9 

87.1 

seemed  that  the  greater  the  retardation,  the  more  popular  these  five 
occupations  became.  In  no  instance  did  retarded  boys  fail  to  express 
some  choice  for  the  popular  vocations  chosen  by  accelerated  boys.  In 
two  instances  the  accelerated  boys  failed  to  express  a choice  for  the 
popular  vocations  chosen  by  retarded  boys:  draftsmen  and  machinist. 

It  seems  that  although  the  popular  vocations  chosen  by  accelerated 
and  retarded  boys  do  differ  somewhat  in  kind,  the  differences  are  more 
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marked  in  degree.  There  was  much  more  concentration  of  choice  in  the 
professions  by  accelerated  boys.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  boys 
chose  to  be  physicians;  18  per  cent,  to  be  lawyers;  16  per  cent,  to  be 
educators;  and  12  per  cent,  to  be  engineers — a total  of  35  per  cent 
per  cent.  Correspondingly  an  average  of  about  7 per  cent  of  retarded 
boys  chose  to  be  physicians;  8 per  cent,  to  be  lawyers;  8 per  cent,  to  be 
educators;  and  12  per  cent,  to  be  engineers,  in  a total  of  35  per  cent 
altogether.  The  retarded  boys  tended  to  choose  the  mechanical  occupations. 

Figure  12  shows  the  comparisons  in  the  popularity  of  the  ten  occu- 
pations most  popular  with  the  accelerated  and  retarded  boys.  When  the 
black  bar  is  longer  the  vocation  is  essentially  the  choice  of  accelerated 
boys;  when  it  is  shorter  it  is  popular  with  more  retarded  boys;  and  when 
it  is  equal  in  length  with  the  shaded  bar  it  is  about  equally  popular 
among  the  two  groups;  but  when  either  bar  is  absent  no  expression  of 
choice  for  that  occupation  was  made  by  the  undesignated  group.  Seven 
vocations  were  favored  by  accelerated  boys:  Accountant,  advertiser,  banker, 
dentist,  journalist,  lawyer,  and  physician.  Six  were  favored  by  retarded 
boys:  Aviator,  business  man,  clerk,  engineer,  mechanic,  and  scientist. 
Education  was  equally  popular  among  accelerated  and  retarded  boys.  In 
other  words,  the  chances  are  even  among  accelerated  and  retarded  boys 
that  they  will  choose  teachings  as  their  future  profession — this  in  spite 
of  the  differences  in  school  success.  Two  vocations  were  favored  by 
retarded  boys,  but  not  mentioned  by  accelerated  boys:  draftsman  and 
machinist.  Draftsman  was  a choice  of  slightly  retarded  boys,  while 
machinist  was  essentially  that  of  the  more  retarded  boys.  The  more 
retarded  a boy  was,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  choose  clerical,  mechanical, 
and  machine  work. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  whether  accelerated  girls  choose  occu- 
pations of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  those  of  retarded  girls.  Table 
XXX  shows  the  ten  vocations  most  popular  with  these  groups  of  girls, 
eighteen  occupations  altogether.  As  was  true  of  boys  , there  was  con- 
siderable agreement  in  the  popularity  of  some  of  the  preferred  vocations, 
in  spite  of  marked  differences  in  the  popular  occupations  chosen  by  girls 
of  the  three  groups.  Comparing  the  popular  occupations  chosen  by 
girls  of  accelerated  and  retarded-one-year  groups,  it  is  found  that  there 
was  agreement  in  six  of  the  eighteen  occupations.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  agreement  between  the  girls  of  the  accelerated  and  the  retarded- 
two-years  group  in  six  of  them.  Among  the  three  groups  there  was 


Note:  Of  the  boys  choosing  accountancy  as  their  future  vocations,  55  per  cent  were  accelerated,  23  per  cent  were  retarded 
one  year,  and  22  per  cent  were  retarded  two  years;  of  those  choosing  advertising,  71  per  cent  were  accelerated,  29  per  cent 
were  retarded  one  year,  and  none  were  retarded  two  years ; etc. 
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interagreement  in  five  of  them,  while  among  the  two  retarded  groups 
there  was  agreement  in  eight.  Thus  in  the  case  of  girls  there  was  also 
close  agreement  in  the  vocations  popular  with  retarded  girls. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  accelerated  youths  tended  to  choose  a rela- 
tively narrow  range  of  occupations,  accelerated  girls  seemed  to  scatter 
their  vocational  choice  more  than  did  accelerated  boys,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  vocation  that  showed  extreme  concentration  beyond  that  of 
any  other  choice  of  either  boys  or  girls.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  acceler- 
ated girls  chose  education,  while  15  per  cent  and  11  per  cent  respectively 
of  girls  retarded  one  and  two  years  chose  this  vocation.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  degree  of  concentration  was  found  in  the  choice  of 
medicine  by  accelerated  boys,  for  which  nearly  21  per  cent  of  them 
expressed  preference.  Education  was  the  only  occupation  named  by  10 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  accelerated  group.  But  83  per  cent  of  acceler- 
ated girls  chose  the  eighteen  popular  vocations,  while  84  per  cent  of 
girls  retarded  one  year  and  87  per  cent  of  girls  retarded  two  years  named 
them.  This  is  opposite  to  the  findings  for  boys.  Whereas  accelerated 
boys  tended  to  concentrate  their  choices  on  a few  occupations,  accelerated 
girls,  except  in  the  choice  of  teaching,  tended  to  scatter  their  choices 
slightly. 

But  further  scrutiny  of  Table  XXX  indicates  that  the  foregoing 
conclusion  is  only  partially  true.  Whereas  83  per  cent  of  accelerated  girls 
chose  the  eighteen  popular  vocations,  82  per  cent  chose  the  ten;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  analysis  in  the  choices  of  boys,  58  per 
cent  chose  the  four  most  popular  vocations.  Accordingly  84  per  cent 
of  the  girls  retarded  one  year  chose  the  eighteen  popular  vocations, 
of  which  75  per  cent  chose  the  ten,  and  54  per  cent  chose  the  four, 
most  popular  ones.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  girls  retarded  two 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  the  eighteen  occupations,  but  80  per 
cent  chose  the  ten  and  48  per  cent  chose  the  four  most  popular  ones. 
From  the  standpoint  of  concentration  of  the  vocational  choices  in  the 
most  popular  vocations,  accelerated  girls  tended — although  not  to  any 
marked  degree— to  concentrate  their  choices  on  but  a few  occupations. 
That  is,  the  largest  percentage  of  the  girls  chose  the  most  popular  voca- 
tions, so  that  there  is  little  chance  for  scatter.  Therefore,  if  in  the 
concentration  of  choice  in  the  eighteen  popular  vocations  accelerated 
girls  scatter  their  choices,  in  the  most  popular  ones  they  settle  slightly 
on  a few  occupations. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  although  clerical  occupations  are  given  some 
prominence  among  the  popular  vocations  chosen  by  accelerated  girls,  the 
professions  are  the  outstanding  favorites  among  this  group.  But  this 
was  not  exclusively  true  of  the  accelerated  girls.  The  percentages  of 
girls  of  the  retarded  groups  choosing  the  professions  were  nearly  three 
times  those  which  the  United  States  Census  figures  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  (See  percentage  figures  for  1920  and  1930  in  Tables  XXXVI 
and  XXXVIII.)  What  chances  have  girls  who  are  retarded  in  school 
to  succeed  in  the  professions  named  by  them?  Is  there  a degree  of 
retardation  beyond  which  success  in  the  professions  is  most  improbable? 
How  soon  and  by  what  techniques  shall  girls  be  weaned  away  from  the 
professions?  In  answering  these  questions,  the  difficulties  that  confront 
girls  as  a group  when  they  venture  forth  to  find  employment  in  the 
professions  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  The  handicaps  are  usually 
great  enough  without  including  repeated  school  failures  among  the  im- 
pediments to  satisfactory  participation  in  the  profession.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  professions  other  than  teaching  in  elementary  schools, 
which  is  almost  without  question  an  accepted  occupation  for  women. 

But  the  differences  in  concentration  of  choice  by  boys  and  girls  can 
be  further  analyzed.  Whereas  the  accelerated  girls  named  but  one 
markedly  popular  vocation,  education,  three  occupations,  education,  sten- 
ography and  nursing,  were  named  by  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
retarded  girls.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  facts  of  choice  by  boys. 
Accelerated  boys  named  four  popular  vocations,  medicine,  law,  education, 
and  engineering,  while  retarded  boys  named  one,  engineering.  Although 
the  chances  are  one  to  two  that  accelerated  girls  will  choose  teaching  as 
their  future  vocation,  these  girls  nevertheless  tend  to  scatter  their  choices 
over  a wider  array  of  vocations  than  do  accelerated  boys.  Eighty-nine 
per  cent  of  accelerated  boys  chose  the  ten  most  popular  occupations, 
whereas  82  per  cent  of  accelerated  girls  chose  the  ten  most  popular. 
Although  the  differences  in  the  percentages  are  not  great,  the  number  of 
occupations  chosen  by  boys  and  girls  seems  to  indicate  a higher  relative 
degree  of  scatter  than  the  percentages  show. 

Another  view  of  this  question  of  concentration  on  choices  is  given 
by  determining  the  percentage  of  students  of  each  group  who  named 
the  popular  vocations  common  to  the  groups.  The  accelerated  girls  and 
girls  retarded  one  year  agreed  upon  six  of  the  fifteen  popular  vocations 
of  these  groups.  Among  the  accelerated  girls  and  the  girls  retarded  two 
years  there  was  agreement  in  six  of  sixteen  that  were  popular.  Sixty- four 
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per  cent  of  the  accelerated  girls  chose  these  six  vocations,  while  51  per 
cent  of  the  girls  retarded  two  years  chose  them.  There  were  five  popular 
vocations  common  to  the  three  groups,  with  59  per  cent  of  accelerated 
girls,  58  per  cent  of  girls  retarded  one  year,  and  49  per  cent  of  girls 
retarded  two  years  choosing  them. 

From  the  percentage  figures  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  would 
seem  that  the  differences  in  the  vocational  choices  of  the  three  groups  are 
gradual  in  development.  Thus  the  differences  in  percentages  are  greater 
between  accelerated  and  retarded-two-years  group  than  they  are  between 
the  former  and  retarded-one-year  groups,  but  even  here  not  decidedly 
different. 

Differences  in  concentration  of  choice  are  not  as  marked  with  girls 
as  they  are  with  boys.  By  practically  every  analysis  accelerated  boys 
and  greatly  retarded  boys  were  shown  to  concentrate  their  choices,  while 
slightly  retarded  boys  tended  to  scatter  their  choices.  Although  analysis 
of  the  concentration  of  the  choices  of  girls  marked  somewhat  increased 
scatter  in  choice  by  accelerated  girls,  the  large  percentage  of  these  girls 
choosing  one  vocation,  and  the  concentration  of  their  choices  on  the 
most  popular  vocations,  contradicted  in  part  this  conclusion.  If  the 
actual  occupations  of  employment  stack  up  into  the  diamond-shaped 
array  analyzed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  girls’  choices  are  further  out  of 
accord  with  the  demand  than  are  those  of  boys.  There  are  certain 
fields  of  vocational  activity  that  are  extremely  popular  with  girls  and  in 
large  measure  the  girls  favor  these  occupations  regardless  of  school 
success. 

The  examination  of  certain  specific  choices  may  disclose  further 
evidence  of  difference.  Nearly  39  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  girls  chose 
to  be  educators,  while  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  retarded  girls  chose 
this  vocation.  Almost  3 per  cent  of  the  accelerated  girls  chose  to  be 
nurses,  while  11.4  per  cent  of  girls  retarded  one  year  and  17.1 
per  cent  of  girls  retarded  two  years  chose  this  occupation.  These  findings 
seem  to  verify  in  part  the  findings  of  Franklin.43  He  concludes  that 
"the  higher  the  intelligence,  the  more  likely  is  a girl  to  choose  teaching.” 
The  high  proportion  of  accelerated  girls  choosing  education  indicates, 
in  so  far  as  acceleration  is  indicative  of  higher  intelligence,  that  Franklin’s 
statement  is  true.  But  the  second  conclusion  of  Franklin  is  not  verified 

43Franklin,  E.  E.,  "Permanence  of  the  Vocational  Interests  of  Junior  High 
School  Pupils,"  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  p.  153,  January, 
1927. 
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by  the  present  data.  Franklin  states  that  "the  lower  her  intelligence,  the 
more  likely  is  she  to  choose  clerical  work.”  The  present  investigation 
would  indicate  that  the  more  retarded  she  is,  the  more  likely  she  is  to 
choose  nursing.  But  retardation  is  only  a partial  measure  of  intelli- 
gence, which  may  explain  the  differences  in  the  findings  in  the  two 
inquiries.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  vocations  popular  with  these 
groups  of  girls  do  not  differ  as  much  in  kind  as  they  do  in  degree  of 
popularity. 

Apparently  the  distinctions  between  occupations  chosen  by  accelerated 
and  by  retarded  students  were  more  clearly  drawn  in  the  choices  of  girls 
than  in  those  of  boys.  There  were  seven  occupations  that  were  popular 
with  retarded  girls  that  were  largely  ignored  by  accelerated  girls;  six 
of  the  seven  were  not  even  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  boys  there  were 
five  occupations  popular  with  retarded  boys  and  not  with  accelerated 
boys,  but  of  these  five  occupations  only  two  were  not  mentioned  by 
accelerated  boys. 

Figure  13  shows  graphically  the  popular  vocations  chosen  by  acceler- 
ated and  by  retarded  girls.  Education,  journalism,  scientific  work,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  literary  writing  were  particularly  favored  by  accelerated 
girls,  while  secretarial  work,  stenography,  business,  art,  nursing,  and 
clerical  work  were  particularly  favored  by  girls  retarded  in  school.  Six 
occupations,  bookkeeping,  dressmaking,  cosmetology,  housework,  typing, 
and  telephone  operating,  were  named  by  retarded  girls  alone.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  more  retarded  a girl  was,  the  more  likely  she  was  to 
favor  nursing,  cosmetology,  housework,  and  telephone  operating.  This 
is  shown  by  the  relative  lengths  of  the  shaded  sections  of  the  bars. 

Summary.  Retarded  youths  tended  to  choose  a greater  number  of  occu- 
pations than  did  accelerated  youths.  The  differences  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  choices  of  boys.  Accelerated  girls  chose  teaching  and 
retarded  girls  teaching  and  stenography  in  such  marked  proportions  that 
the  differences  in  the  number  of  vocations  chosen  are  not  clearly  drawn, 
but  to  a lesser  degree  retarded  girls  also  chose  a greater  number  of 
occupations  than  did  accelerated  girls. 

These  differences  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  types  of  vocations 
chosen  by  the  two  groups.  Accelerated  youths  favored  the  professions, 
while  retarded  youths  favored  commercial  and  mechanical  occupations. 
The  variety  of  the  latter  is  almost  without  limit,  while  the  professions 
offer  less  variety. 
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The  implication  of  these  facts  for  education  is  that  more  discrimin- 
atory direction  of  the  individual  purposes  should  be  developed.  The 
individual  should  be  aided  in  making  choices  in  terms  of  personal  fitness 
for  the  vocation.  The  nonprofessional  vocations  should  be  given  promi- 
nence in  the  affairs  of  society.  Those  less  successful  youths  in  school 
who  bravely  mention  "trucking”  and  "laundress”  as  their  choices  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  their  choice  is  probably  in  better  accord  with  actual 
conditions  than  are  those  of  the  youths  who  choose  "medicine,”  for 
example.  The  world  of  vocations  should  be  presented  as  a whole,  as 
a symphony  orchestra  working  in  harmony  and  unison,  each  type  of 
work  contributing  its  share  to  the  total  performance — beautiful,  har- 
monious, and  expressive  social  living.  The  least  prominent  of  these 
is  just  as  important  as  are  the  "solo”  occupations.  The  task  of  develop- 
ing this  vocational  ideal  is  tremendous,  but  it  will  lead  to  wiser  choice 
of  vocation  and  happier  and  more  energized  workers.  The  hardships 
and  disasters  of  the  present  economic  crisis  indeed  make  its  accomplish- 
ment vitally  and  imminently  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  IN  COUNTRY  AND  CITY 

Another  group  of  schoolchildren  whose  educational  welfare  concerns 
many  educators  today  is  that  of  rural  children.  Myers44  and  Hatcher45 
have  indicated  the  urgent  need  for  adequate  guidance  to  these  youths. 
The  analyses  of  the  vocational  choices  of  the  rural  youth  of  this  inquiry 
are  offered  as  a help  in  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 

Selection  of  an  Urban  Community  for  Comparison.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  it  was  necessary  to  select  a typical  urban  community. 
Detroit,  Michigan,  seemed  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  these  purposes.  Both 
boys  and  girls  at  each  grade  from  the  third  through  the  twelfth  in 
regular  public-school  classes  contributed  their  choices  to  this  investigation. 
The  cooperating  schools  were  in  residential  sections  not  far  distant  from 
the  large  manufacturing  centers  that  make  Detroit  distinctive.  The 
parents  of  the  children  were  largely  industrial  workers  in  large  factories, 
but  there  were  many  professional  and  commercial  workers  among  them. 
The  nationalities  of  the  parents  afforded  a typical  cross-section  of  indus- 
trial, professional,  and  commercial  workers,  mostly  American  but  with 
many  foreign  nationalities  represented. 

Subjects  from  Rural  Areas.  There  were  in  all  401  boys  in  rural 
elementary  grades  and  743  boys  in  rural  high-school  grades  who  con- 
tributed their  vocational  choices  for  investigation.  There  were  448  girls 
in  rural  elementary  grades  and  858  girls  in  rural  high  schools. 

In  this  section  an  additional  block  of  data  is  inserted.  The  choices 
of  schoolchildren  in  Johnson  County,  Texas,  were  late  in  arriving  and 
could  not  be  added  to  the  data  treated  in  the  main  section  of  this 
report,  but  they  are  used  here.  Tables  XXXI  and  XXXII  shows  the 
sources  of  the  vocational  choices  of  rural  boys  and  girls  respectively, 
distributed  according  to  grade  placement  in  school.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  rural  communities  are  in  five  States:  California,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  and  Texas. 

44Myers,  George  E.,  The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Macmillan,  1929, 
pp.  262-78. 

45Hatcher,  O.  Latham,  Guiding  Rural  Boys  and  Girls,  McGraw-Hill,  1930, 
pp.  117-26. 
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Total  36  30  41  50  150  141  448  261  251  170  176  858  1,306 

^Twelve  rural,  high  schools  used  in  Bedford’s  investigation. 
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Vocations  Popular  With  Rural  and  Urban  Boys.  Table  XXXIII 
gives  the  popular  vocations  chosen  by  rural  and  urban  boys  at  two  school 

TABLE  XXXIII 

POPULAR  OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
BOYS  AT  TWO  SCHOOL  LEVELS 


Twenty  Elementary  High  School 

Most  Popular  Rural  Urban  Rural  Urban 


Occupations 

Chosen  Rank  Percent  Rank  Percent  Rank  Percent  Rank  Percent 


Aviator 

1 

15.5 

1 

24.0 

4 

8.9 

3 

6.9 

Engineer 

2 

14.2 

2 

12.8 

1 

14.5 

1 

15.6 

Farmer 

3 

10.7 

20.3 

1.1 

2 

12.6 

— 

.9 

Mechanic 

4 

6.2 

5 

4.0 

3 

9.2 

6 

4.3 

Physician 

5 

4.0 

3 

6.0 

10 

2.2 

4 

6.0 

Carpenter 

6 

3.7 

20.3 

1.1 

14.3 

1.5 

— 

.1 

Clerk 

7 

3.5 

15.3 

1.4 

6 

4.2 

11.5 

2.3 

Policeman 

8 

2.7 

4 

4.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Baseball  Player 

9 

2.5 

13.5 

1.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Electrician 

10 

2.2 

— 

.8 

7.3 

2.8 

13 

2.2 

Lawyer 

11 

2.0 

6 

3.7 

7.3 

2.8 

5 

5.7 

Pilot 

12.3 

1.7 

12 

1.6 

— 

.8 

— 

1.0 

Retailer 

12.3 

1.7 

— 

.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salesman 

12.3 

1.7 

18.5 

1 2 

— 

.8 

— 

1.0 

Artist 

15  5 

1.5 

8 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Educator 

15.5 

1.5 

— 

.7 

7.3 

2.8 

19.3 

1.3 

Bookkeeper 

17.5 

1.2 

18.5 

1.2 

13 

1.6 

17.5 

1.5 

Fireman 

18  2 

1.0 

15.3 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Prizefighter 

18  2 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sailor 

18.2 

1.0 

13.5 

1.5 

14.3 

1.5 

— 

.2 

Draftsman 

— 

.2 

7 

2.8 

17.3 

1.2 

2 

9.7 

Architect 

— 

.5 

9 

2.3 

11 

2.0 

19.3 

1.3 

Pharmacist 

— 

— 

10 

2.2 

17.3 

1.2 

7 

2.9 

Musician 

— 

.5 

11 

1.9 

— 

.7 

11.5 

2.3 

Factory  operative 

17.5 

1.2 

15.3 

1.4 

— 

— 

19.3 

— 

Auto  mechanic 

— 

.7 

20.3 

1.1 

14  3 

1.5 

1.3 

Business  man 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5.5 

9.5 

2.6 

Designer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

17.5 

1.5 

Printer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

.9 

— 

1.1 

Scientist 

18.2 

1.0 

— 

.9 

12 

1.7 

9.5 

2.6 

Dentist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.8 

14.3 

1.7 

Journalist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17.3 

1.2 

14.3 

1.7 

Tool-maker 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

2.7 

Accountant 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.7 

14.3 

1.7 

Total 

Percentage 

83.6 

83.7 

83.7 

82.1 

levels.  Analyzing,  first,  those  chosen  by  elementary  schoolchildren,  we 
find  that  both  rural  and  urban  boys  chose  to  be  aviators  first,  and  engineers 
second.  But  there  were  wide  differences  on  the  third  choice.  Rural  boys 
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named  farmer  third,  while  urban  boys  named  it  twentieth.  Urban  boys 
named  physician  third,  while  rural  boys  named  this  vocation  fifth. 
Mechanic  was  ranked  fourth  by  rural  boys  and  fifth  by  urban  boys.  Urban 
boys  named  policeman  fourth.  It  should  be  noted  that  three  occupations, 
those  of  aviator,  engineer,  and  farmer,  were  named  by  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  rural  boys.  There  were  five  occupations  that  were  popular 
with  rural  elementary  boys  alone:  electrician,  retailer,  educator,  prizefighter, 
and  scientist.  There  were  five  occupations  that  were  popular  with  urban 
elementary  boys  alone:  Draftsman,  architect,  pharmacist,  musician,  and 
auto  mechanic.  It  should  be  noted  that  83.6  per  cent  of  rural  boys  in 
elementary  grades  named  the  twenty-six  occupations  most  popular  with 
these  groups,  while  83.7  per  cent  of  urban  boys  named  them. 

Among  the  popular  occupations  chosen  by  high-school  boys,  engin- 
eering ranks  first  in  both  city  and  country;  farming,  second  with  rural 
boys;  the  work  of  draftsmen,  second  with  urban  boys.  Mechanic  was 
third  with  rural  boys  and  aviator  was  third  with  urban  boys.  Aviator 
was  fourth  with  rural  boys,  and  physician  was  fourth  with  urban  boys. 
Business  man  was  fifth  with  rural  boys,  and  lawyer  was  fifth  with  urban 
boys.  It  should  be  noted  that  two  occupations,  engineering  and  farming, 
received  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  rural  boys,  while  only 
one  occupation,  engineering,  received  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
preferences  of  urban  boys.  There  were  four  occupations  that  were 
popular  with  rural  high-school  boys  and  not  with  urban  boys:  farmer, 
carpenter,  sailor,  and  printer.  There  were  five  occupations  that  were 
popular  with  urban  high-school  boys  and  not  with  rural  boys:  musician, 
designer,  dentist,  tool-maker,  and  accountant.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of 
rural  boys  of  this  school  period  chose  the  twenty-seven  popular  vocations, 
while  82  per  cent  of  the  urban  boys  named  them. 

Figure  14  shows  graphically  the  differences  between  choices  of  rural 
and  urban  boys  at  two  school  levels.  This  figure,  again,  uses  the 
black  bar  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  each  occupation  chosen  by  urban 
boys,  while  the  shaded  bar  indicates  the  same  for  rural  boys.  When  the 
shaded  bar  is  longer,  the  occupation  designated  at  the  left  is  essentially 
the  choice  of  rural  boys.  When  the  black  bar  is  longer,  the  occupation 
is  essentially  the  choice  of  urban  boys.  The  absence  of  either  one  or  the 
other  indicates  the  absence  of  choice  for  that  occupation  by  the  undesig- 
nated group.  Thus,  baseball  player,  carpenter,  clerk,  educator,  electrician, 
retailer,  and  salesman  are  favorite  vocations  of  rural  boys  in  elementary 
schools,  while  architect,  artist,  aviator,  draftsman,  farmer,  lawyer,  police- 
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man,  and  sailor  are  favorites  of  urban  boys.  Prizefighter  was  chosen  by 
rural  boys  only,  while  pharmacist  was  chosen  by  urban  boys  only.  Book- 
keeper, engineer,  factory  worker,  fireman,  and  pilot  were  about  equally 
popular  with  both  groups. 

High-school  boys  in  rural  schools  favored  architect,  aviator,  book- 
keeper, carpenter,  clerk,  educator,  electrician,  engineer,  farmer,  mechanic, 
sailor,  auto  mechanic,  and  business  man  in  their  vocational  choices  more 
often  than  did  urban  boys,  while  urban  boys  favored  draftsman,  lawyer, 
musician,  physician,  pilot,  pharmacist,  salesman,  designer,  printer,  scientist, 
dentist,  journalist,  and  tool-maker  in  theirs. 

The  most  marked  differences  in  the  choices  of  rural  and  urban  boys 
at  elementary-school  levels  are  noted  in  the  choices  of  farming,  prize- 
fighting, and  retailing  by  rural  bays,  and  of  architecture,  draftsmanship, 
and  pharmacy  by  urban  boys.  These  occupations  are  chosen  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  groups  indicated.  At  high-school  levels  rural  boys  chose 
carpentry,  farming,  and  seamanship  almost  exclusively,  while  boys  in 
city  schools  chose  draftsmanship,  designing,  and  tool-making. 

The  occupations  that  were  named  by  rural  boys  but  not  by  urban 
boys  were:  abstractor,  aviation  worker,  bee-keeper,  bricklayer,  cabinet- 
maker, canner,  cashier,  chiropodist,  chef,  dairyman,  dancer,  finger-print 
expert,  mason,  miller,  hotel-keeper,  interior  decorator,  prizefighter,  shipper, 
social  worker,  taxidermist,  tool-tester,  taximan,  telegrapher,  trapper,  watch- 
man, wrestler,  and  "house  peeper.” 

The  occupations  named  by  urban  boys  but  not  by  rural  boys  were: 
acrobat,  advertiser,  bootlegger,  chauffeur,  chiropractor,  conductor,  delivery 
man,  filling-station  operator,  foreman,  fish  culturist,  furnace  man,  garbage- 
collector,  gardener,  guard,  inventor,  janitor,  lecturer,  lineman,  mail  service, 
manufacturer,  marine,  motorman,  museum  worker,  newsboy,  nurse,  pattern- 
maker, photographer,  politician,  robber  of  banks,  research  worker,  presser, 
roofer,  shoemaker,  street-car  worker,  stonecutter,  tool-maker,  and  traveler. 

Again,  the  probabilities  are  that  too  many  boys  favor  the  professions. 
In  the  group  selected  on  the  basis  of  rural  dwelling  25  and  29  per  cent 
of  elementary  and  high-school  boys,  respectively,  chose  the  professions, 
whereas  only  5 per  cent  of  the  workers  listed  in  the  United  States 
Census  were  so  employed.  Furthermore,  the  Census  indicates  that  25 
per  cent  of  employed  men  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  whereas 
not  more  than  13  per  cent  of  rural  boys,  and  only  about  1 per  cent  of 
urban  boys,  chose  these  occupations. 
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Figure  14.  Vocations  Chosen  by  Boys  in  Rural  and  Urban  Schools 


Note:  Of  the  boys  in  elementary  schools  choosing  architecture  as  their  future 
vocation,  17  per  cent  were  in  rural  and  83  per  cent  were  in  urban  communities;  of 
those  choosing  artistic  careers,  34  per  cent  were  in  rural  and  66  per  cent  were  in 
urban  communities ; etc. 

Of  the  high-school  boys  choosing  architecture  as  their  future  vocation,  60  per 
cent  were  rural  and  40  per  cent  were  in  urban  communities ; of  those  choosing 
aviation,  59  per  cent  were  in  rural  and  41  per  cent  were  in  urban  communities ; etc. 
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Vocations  Popular  with  Rural  and  Urban  Girls.  Table  XXXIV 
shows  the  vocations  that  were  popular  with  rural  and  urban  girls  at 
two  school  levels.  The  five  most  popular  vocations  among  rural  girls  in 


TABLE  XXXIV 

POPULAR  OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
GIRLS  AT  TWO  SCHOOL  LEVELS 


Twenty  Elementary  High  School 

Most  Popular  Rural  Urban  Rural  Urban 

Occupations 

Chosen  Rank  Percent  Rank  Percent  Rank  Percent  Rank  Percent 


Educator 

1 

34.6 

1 

33.3 

1 

24.9 

2 

14.7 

Nurse 

2 

21.4 

3 

11.7 

3 

15  0 

4 

7.6 

Stenographer 

3 

11.6 

2 

24.3 

2 

19.5 

1 

41.0 

Secretary 

4 

7.4 

4 

6.4 

4 

9.1 

3 

8.4 

Clerk 

5 

3.6 

7 

2.2 

8 

2.9 

7 

1.9 

Bookkeeper 

6 

2.8 

9 

1.4 

6 

3.8 

6 

4.1 

Housekeeper 

7 

2.0 

17.5 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressmaker 

8.5 

1.3 

11 

1.0 

— 

.2 

16.2 

.5 

Homemaker 

8.5 

1.3 

19.5 

.5 

17.2 

.5 

— 

.1 

Artist 

10.5 

1.1 

8 

1.7 

7 

3.0 

9 

1.2 

Factory  operative 

10  5 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Aviator 

12.2 

.9 

19  5 

.5 

— 

.1 

16  2 

.5 

Dancer 

12.2 

.9 

6 

3.1 

15 

.7 

— 

.2 

Hairdresser 

12  2 

.9 

— 

.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Retailer 

12.2 

.9 

— 

.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Typist 

12.2 

.9 

10 

1.3 

10 

1.3 

5 

6.8 

Actor 

17.3 

.7 

5 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmetician 

17.3 

.7 

— 

.1 

17.2 

.5 

16  2 

.5 

Telephone 

operator 

17.3 

.7 

12  2 

9 

_ 

.1 

16.2 

.5 

Musician 

— 

.4 

12.2 

p 

9 

1.7 

15 

.8 

Saleswoman 

— 

.4 

12.2 

.9 

— 

.3 

12.3 

.9 

Librarian 

— 

.2 

16 

.7 

12.3 

.8 

8 

1.6 

Religious  worker 

— 

.2 

12.2 

.9 

17.2 

.5 

— 

.1 

Literary  writer 

— 

— 

17.5 

.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Designer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

.6 

12.3 

.P 

Business  woman 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

6.4 

— 

— 

Interior  decorator 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

1.0 

11 

1.0 

Journalist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.3 

.8 

10 

1.1 

Pharmacist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12  3 

.8 

— 

.1 

Physician 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17.2 

.5 

16  2 

.5 

Lawyer 

Doctor’s  assistant 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.3 

12.3 

.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.2 

b 

Total 

Percentage 

96.0 

96.6 

95.3 

96  0 

the  elementary-school  grades  were  those  of  educator,  nurse,  stenographer, 
secretary,  and  clerk.  The  five  most  popular  with  urban  girls  were  those 
of  educator,  stenographer,  nurse,  secretary,  and  actress.  Educator  and 
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secretary  were  first  and  fourth  respectively  in  both  groups.  Three  occu- 
pations, those  of  educator,  nurse,  and  stenographer,  were  named  by  10 
per  cent  or  more  of  both  the  rural  and  urban  girls  in  elementary  schools. 
Sixty-seven  and  69  per  cent  of  the  rural  and  urban  girls,  respectively, 
chose  to  enter  these  three  occupations.  There  were  four  occupations 
popular  with  rural  elementary  girls  but  not  with  urban  girls:  factory 
operative,  hairdresser,  retailer,  cosmetician.  There  were  five  occupations 
popular  with  urban  elementary  girls  and  not  with  rural  girls:  musician, 
saleswoman,  librarian,  religious  worker,  and  literary  writer.  When  ana- 
lyzing the  twenty  most  popular  choices  of  rural  and  urban  girls  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  preferences  of  96  per  cent  of  the  rural  girls  and  97 
per  cent  of  the  urban  girls  are  being  discussed. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  choices  of  high-school  girls,  it  should  be  noted 
that  whereas  educator  was  the  must  popular  with  rural  girls,  stenographer 
was  most  popular  with  urban  girls.  With  rural  girls  educator  was 
followed  in  order  by  stenographer,  nurse,  secretary,  and  business  woman. 
With  urban  girls  stenographer  was  followed  by  educator,  secretary,  nurse, 
and  typist.  There  were  three  occupations,  those  of  educator,  nurse,  and 
stenographer,  that  were  named  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  rural  high- 
school  girls.  There  were  two  occupations,  those  of  stenographer  and 
educator,  that  were  named  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  urban  girls. 
There  were  five  occupations  popular  with  rural  high-school  girls  and  not 
with  urban  girls:  homemaker,  dancer,  religious  worker,  business  woman, 
and  pharmacist.  There  were  six  occupations  popular  with  urban  high- 
school  girls  and  not  with  rural  girls:  dressmaker,  aviator,  telephone 
operator,  saleswoman,  lawyer,  and  doctor's  assistant.  Ninety-six  per  cent 
of  rural  girls  named  the  twenty-five  popular  vocations  of  the  two  groups, 
while  97  per  cent  of  the  urban  girls  named  them. 

Figure  15  shows  graphically  the  vocations  popular  with  rural  and 
urban  girls.  With  few  exceptions  each  one  of  these  vocations  was  chosen 
by  both  groups.  The  black  bar  indicates  the  percentage  of  choice  by 
urban  girls,  the  shaded  bar  that  of  rural  girls,  and  the  absence  of  either 
bar  indicates  the  exception  when  that  particular  occupation  is  named  only 
by  the  designated  group.  Thus  aviator,  clerk,  dressmaker,  educator, 
hairdresser,  homemaker,  housekeeper,  nurse,  retailer,  secretary,  and  book- 
keeper were  favorite  vocations  of  rural  girls  in  elementary  schools,  while 
actress,  artist,  dancer,  librarian,  musician,  religious  worker,  saleswoman, 
stenographer,  telephone  operator,  and  typist  were  favorites  with  young 
urban  girls.  Factory  operative  was  only  popular  with  young  rural  girls, 
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Figure  15.  Vocations  Chosen  by  Girls  in  Rural  and  Urban  Schools 


Note:  Of  the  girls  in  elementary  schools  choosing  acting  as  their  future  voca- 
tion, 18  per  cent  were  in  rural  and  82  per  cent  were  in  urban  communities;  of 
those  choosing  artistic  careers,  40  per  cent  were  in  rural  and  60  per  cent  were  in 
urban  communities;  etc. 

Of  high-school  girls  choosing  artistic  careers  as  their  future  vocations,  70  per 
cent  were  in  rural  and  30  per  cent  were  in  urban  communities;  of  those  choosing 
aviation,  18  per  cent  were  in  rural  and  82  per  cent  were  in  urban  communities;  etc. 
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this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  factory  work  is  an  urban  occupation.  Does 
this  indicate  that  young  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  in  rural  com- 
munities are  anticipating  the  more  thrilling  experiences  of  city  life,  or 
does  this  involve  the  mere  repetition  of  the  hopes  of  the  families  of  these 
girls?’  Factory  work  is  not  the  ambition  of  many  urban  girls,  who  possibly 
have  more  actual  contacts  with  this  activity. 

At  high-school  levels  rural  girls  favored  art,  clerical  work,  dancing, 
education,  homemaking,  music,  nursing,  religious  work,  secretarial  work, 
and  the  work  of  the  pharmacist  more  than  did  girls  in  city  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  city  girls  named  aviation,  dressmaking,  selling,  stenography, 
telephone  operating,  typing,  bookkeeping,  journalism,  designing,  the  law, 
and  doctor’s  assistantship  as  favorites.  Cosmetology,  medicine,  and  interior 
decoration  and  business  were  named  by  urban  girls  alone. 

The  vocations  that  were  chosen  by  rural  girls  and  not  by  urban  girls 
were:  athlete,  banker,  barber,  companion,  dietitian,  farmer,  factory  opera- 
tive, government  worker,  gypsy,  hotel-keeper,  manicurist,  painter,  pilot, 
tailor’s  helper,  tea-room  manager,  vocational  counselor,  and  waitress. 

The  vocations  that  were  chosen  by  urban  girls  but  not  by  rural  girls 
were:  acrobat,  advertiser,  bootlegger,  collector  of  stamps,  cowgirl,  dentist’s 
assistant,  engineer,  lifesaver,  mail  service,  pharmacist,  social  worker,  tele- 
grapher, travel-bureau  agent. 

Too  many  rural  girls  also  chose  the  professions.  The  United  States 
Census  figures  show  but  16  per  cent  of  the  employed  women  in  these 
occupations;  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  rural  girls  favored  them.  Never 
more  than  3.6  per  cent  of  rural  girls  chose  domestic  and  personal  service 
occupations,  whereas  the  Census  report  shows  29  per  cent  of  employed 
women  in  these  occupations.  Another  outstanding  difference  in  the 
choices  of  rural  and  urban  girls  is  found  in  the  popularity  of  homemaking 
and  housework  among  rural  girls.  Although  the  degree  of  popularity 
is  not  great,  these  vocations  are  considerably  more  popular  with  country 
girls  at  both  school  levels  than  they  are  with  city  girls. 

Summary.  The  outstanding  conclusion  drawn  from  the  foregoing  com- 
parisons is  that  rural  and  urban  boys  and  girls  at  the  two  school  levels 
favor  in  general  similar  vocations.  There  are  differences,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  heavy  weighting  given  farming  by  rural  boys 
and  nursing  by  rural  girls.  But  these  are  to  be  expected,  since  most  of 
the  vocational  experiences  of  rural  boys,  at  least  the  intimate  ones,  have 
been  in  agricultural  pursuits,  while  girls  see  an  assured  place  of  residence 
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in  the  city,  and  professional  activities  that  call  upon  their  own  home 
experiences  in  caring  for  the  sick.  At  any  rate,  the  successes  of  the  nurse 
who  returns  to  the  country  home  evidently  loom  large  in  the  eyes  of 
young  farm  girls.  Apparently  nursing  offers  ready  opportunity  to  get 
into  the  city. 

But  the  similarities  in  the  choices  made  by  these  two  groups  com- 
plicate the  already  difficult  problem  of  giving  adequate  vocational  guidance 
to  rural  youth.  One  of  the  outstanding  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
program  arises  from  the  insufficient  opportunities  for  the  student  to 
experience  and  even  to  observe  an  adequate  range  of  different  occupations. 
But  when  it  has  been  determined  that  on  the  whole  rural  youths  are 
interested  in  practically  the  same  range  of  occupations  as  are  the  city 
youths,  that  they  also  need  information  about  the  whole  range  of  occu- 
pations, and  that  opportunties  for  try-out  and  even  observation  of  many 
of  these  are  very  unlikely,  the  task  of  guiding  these  youths  become  a 
Herculean  one.  Yet  the  need  for  guidance  among  them  persists,  and 
more  and  more  educators  are  undertaking  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Eaton  in  expressing  favor  for  more  adequate  vocational  guidance  for 
rural  youths  says:  "It  is  the  prime  obligation  of  democratic  society  to 
provide  for  prospective  citizens  who  happen  to  be  born  in  the  country 
every  possible  avenue  of  self-discovery  that  may  lead  to  the  central  life 
activity  of  the  normal  citizen — his  vocation.”46  Since  the  community 
does  not  otherwise  provide  the  rural,  child  an  acquaintance  with  the 
diversity  of  vocational  activities  that  is  accorded  the  city  child,  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  "avenues  of  self-discovery”  in  future  vocational 
activity  rests  more  fully  upon  the  school. 

The  fact  that  teaching  is  a favorite  with  both  rural  girls  and  boys 
seems  to  be  significant,  since  a previous  investigation  discovered  that 
the  "majority  of  persons  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  came 
from  small  and  poorly-equipped  high  schools.”47  Two  questions  arise: 
Is  this  fact  generally  true  in  many  States  of  the  nation?  And  is  it  gen- 
erally true  because  of  the  strength  of  the  interest  of  rural  youth  in  this 
vocation,  or  because  of  the  limited  opportunities  to  know  other  occupa- 
tions? If  the  answer  to  the  first  is  yes,  then  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  vocational  interest  for  rural  as  well  as  for  urban  youths 

4GEaton,  T.  H.,  "Teaching  for  the  Sake  of  Vocational  Choices  in  Rural  Com- 
munities,’’ School  Review,  No.  31,  pp.  191-203. 

47Yeager,  Edgar  L.,  Teaching  As  a Vocation,  with  Special  Reference  to  Condi- 
tions in  Indiana,  Indianapolis  Vocational  Information  Series,  No.  V,  1924,  p.  1. 
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becomes  a problem  of  outstanding  importance  today.  If  the  answer  to 
the  second  is  yes,  it  would  hint  that  there  is  an  optimum  range  of  voca- 
tional information  and  experience  that  leads  to  effective  participation  in 
the  vocation.  Obviously  the  problem  of  giving  guidance  to  the  rural 
youths  of  the  nation  is  a very  difficult  one,  the  solution  of  which  will 
upgrade  the  citizenry  not  only  of  rural  communities  but  also  of  the 
nation  as  a whole.  Rural  youths  do  not  always  remain  rural,  nor  do 
urban  youths  always  remain  urban.  Today  education  must  anticipate 
change,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  rural 
youth. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CHOICES  AND  EMPLOYMENTS 

The  third  criterion  of  rationality  of  vocational  choice  that  was 
employed  in  this  investigation  is  agreement  with  reality.  That  is  attained 
when  the  number  of  choices  approximates  the  number  of  persons  actually 
engaSed  in  the  occupation.  In  this  section  it  is  necessary  to  reclassify  the 
vocations  chosen  by  schoolchildren  into  the  nine  occupational  divisions 
used  in  the  United  States  Census.  A miscellaneous  group  has  been  added 
to  include  homemakers  and  other  occupational  groups  not  given  recog- 
nition in  the  Census  report. 

The  Occupational  Groups  Used.  The  nine  divisions  of  occupations 
according  to  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Census  are  as  follows: 

1.  Agriculture  includes  farmers,  fishermen,  foresters,  lumbermen, 
gardeners,  florists,  nursery  men,  etc. 

2.  Extraction  of  minerals  includes  miners,  quarry  operatives,  oil  . 
operatives,  etc. 

3.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  include  bakers,  car- 
penters, electricians,  laborers,  machinists,  painters,  plumbers,  fac- 
tory operatives,  etc. 

4.  Transportation  include  truck  drivers,  chauffeurs,  conductors,  tele- 
graph operators,  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  etc. 

5.  Trade  includes  bankers,  commercial  travelers,  real  estate  and 
insurance  agents,  retail  dealers,  etc. 

6.  Public  service  includes  firemen,  watchmen,  policemen,  soldiers, 
sailors,  postmasters,  postmen,  etc. 

7.  Professional  service  includes  architects,  artists,  engineers,  lawyers, 
musicians,  physicians,  teachers,  trained  nurses,  etc. 

8.  Domestic  and  personal  service  includes  barbers,  housekeepers,  jani- 
tors, nurses  (not  trained),  waiters,  servants,  cooks,  etc. 

9.  Clerical  occupations  include  agents,  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
typists,  cashiers,  accountants,  etc. 
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These  nine  occupational  groups  differ  somewhat  from  those  used  in 
the  Fifteenth  Census,  which  has  an  industry  grouping  that  eliminates  the 
clerical  occupations  and  classifies  them  under  their  respective  industry 
rather  than  as  separate  occupations.  But  choices  of  vocations  do  not 
indicate  the  specific  industries  where  employment  is  desired.  It  seems 
desirable,  therefore,  to  include  the  Census  figures  at  both  Census  dates, 
1920  and  1930 — the  first  because  the  figures  fit  the  data  of  this  inquiry 
better  and  the  second  because  it  brings  the  analysis  up  to  date. 

In  Table  XXXV  and  XXXVI  the  vocations  chosen  by  the  students 
at  each  grade  level  have  been  classified  according  to  the  major  groups 
designated  in  the  United  States  Census.  So  that  comparisons  may  be 
readily  made  the  Census  figures  have  been  included. 

Choices  and  Employment  of  Boys.  The  percentage  figures  of  Table 
XXV  indicate  that  far  too  many  boys  at  every  grade  from  the  third 
through  the  twelfth  chose  the  professions.  In  grades  three  to  six,  inclu- 
sive, the  percentages  of  boys  choosing  the  professions  were  from  eight 
to  fourteen  times  too  high.  In  these  grades  we  have  the  best  random 
sample  of  children  of  any  specific  period  in  school.  Only  to  a slight 
degree  was  this  group  affected  by  the  processes  of  promotion  and  non- 
promotion, late  school  entrance  or  early  school  leaving.  At  this  period 
the  vocations  chosen  by  the  boys  should,  if  the  choices  are  in  agreement 
with  reality  approach  the  normal  distribution  of  male  workers  in  the 
occupational  fields.  But  the  overwhelmingly  large  percentages  of  boys 
of  these  grades  expressing  choice  of  the  professions  show  that  these 
choices  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  reality  of  actual  employment.  Public 
service  and  transportation  were  also  more  popular  as  choices  than  the 
Census  figures  would  indicate,  but  not  overwhelmingly  so.  From  three 
to  five  times  too  many  boys  of  these  grades  chose  to  enter  public  service, 
while  nearly  three  times  too  many  chose  to  enter  transportation.  The 
boys  of  these  grades  did  not  choose  to  be  miners,  and  only  a scattering 
of  them  expressed  choice  of  domestic  and  personal  service  occupations. 
Agriculture,  manufacturing,  trade,  and  clerical  occupations  were  chosen 
by  too  few  boys,  but  only  agriculture  markedly  so. 

The  junior-high-school  group  is  more  highly  selected,  since  many 
boys  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  leave  school  to  find  employment. 
Owing  to  this  selection,  somewhat  higher  percentages  in  the  choice  of 
the  professions  might  be  expected.  The  percentages  of  boys  choosing 
the  profession  were  nearly  eight  times  too  large.  This  difference  is 
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undoubtedly  too  great  to  be  explained  by  the  selective  character  of  the 
group  expressing  choice.  Manufacturing,  public  service,  transportation, 
and  clerical  occupations  receive  about  the  normal  percentages  of  choice, 
although  manufacturing  and  public  service  receive  scant  measures,  while 
transportation  and  clerical  occupations  receive  generous  ones.  Again 
mining  and  domestic  service  are  not  popular  fields  of  future  employment, 
and  the  commercial  activities  have  lost  much  in  popularity. 

The  latest  figures  on  high-school  attendance  show  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  youths  of  high-school  age  in  the  United  States  are  attend- 
ing high  schools.  This  makes  the  high-school  group  of  students  even 
more  selected  than  that  of  the  junior  high  school,  possibly  because  those 
anticipating  employment  in  professional  work  remain  in  school.  Per- 
centages of  choice  for  the  professions  would  be  normally  higher,  possibly 
twice  as  high  as  the  Census  figures.  But  we  find  about  eleven  times  too 
many  boys  choosing  the  professions.  The  percentages  choosing  clerical 
occupations  were  low,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  in  the  tenth 
grade.  From  this  school  period  on  no  boy  expressed  interest  in  mining. 
Agriculture  continued  to  be  low  in  popularity.  Manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, and  public  service  were  less  popular  than  they  were  in  the 
elementary-school  grades,  while  trade  was  more  popular.  Domestic  and 
personal  service  was  chosen  by  only  a few  boys. 

Although  Bedford48  generalizes  the  professional  group  by  saying 
that  "in  general,  professional  service  includes  those  occupations  which 
require  training  of  college  grade,”  the  vocations  chosen  by  college  men 
fell  into  eight  of  the  nine  Census  divisions.  But  from  65  to  83  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  of  the  four  college  classes  chose  professional 
occupations.  A fair  percentage  of  these  young  men  chose  trade  and 
clerical  occupations.  All  the  other  occupational  divisions  received  a 
scattering  of  choices. 

In  summary,  Table  XXXV  showed  that  at  every  grade  and  at  every 
school  period,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  college  levels,  boys  chose 
the  professions  in  unduly  large  measure,  while  they  chose  agriculture, 
mining,  and  domestic  and  personal  service  in  unduly  small  measure. 

Choices  and  Employments  of  Girls.  The  next  question  that  arises 
concerns  the  choices  of  girls,  namely:  Do  girls  also  vary  in  their  choices 
from  the  standard  of  actual  employment  set  up  in  the  Census  report?  At 
the  outset  it  must  be  recognized  that  employed  women  constitute  a 


48Bedford,  James  H.,  Op.cit. 


TABLE  XXXVI 

VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS  AT  EACH  GRADE  LEVEL 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MAJOR  GROUPS  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES  CENSUS 
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’■•  Gainful  Workers  in  United  States  by  Industry  Groups,”  74699-31.  (Released  for  use  of  morning  papers  on  Sept.  9,  1931). 
tlncludes  those  classified  in  forestry  and  fishing. 
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selected  group,  while  the  choices  of  vocations  are  from  all  the  girls 
in  specific  schools.  Thus  when  later,  the  statement  is  made  that  from 
five  to  seven  times  too  many  girls  in  elementary-school  grades  chose  the 
professions  as  the  Census  report  would  cause  one  to  expect,  the  difference 
is  actually  greater  than  indicated.  The  choices  are  from  unselected  groups, 
while  the  Census  figures  are  from  a selected  one.  Even  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  choices  of  girls  in  elementary-school  grades  are  still  from  five 
to  seven  times  too  great.  At  high-school  and  college  grades  selection 
is  present  in  both  groups,  selection  on  different  bases,  of  course,  and 
the  figures  quoted  are  closer  to  actual  conditions. 

Table  XXXVI  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  choices  of 
girls  according  to  the  occupational  groups  used  in  the  Census  report  and 
by  grade  in  school.  The  figures  from  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth 
Census  are  both  given  so  that  comparisons  may  be  readily  made.  From 
grades  three  through  six  the  percentages  of  girls  choosing  to  enter  the 
professions  were  from  five  to  nearly  seven  times  too  large,  while  those 
choosing  clerical  occupations  were  at  times  twice  too  large.  These  are 
the  only  occupations  that  were  selected  by  more  than  the  number  to  be 
expected  from  the  Census  report.  There  was  only  a scattering  of  choices 
for  farming.  The  percentages  were  about  one  eighth  of  the  expected  size 
in  selecting  manufacturing,  about  half  in  selecting  commercial  trades, 
and  about  one  tenth  in  selecting  domestic  and  personal  service.  There 
was  about  average  preference  for  transportation  and  public-service  occu- 
pations. 

In  the  grades  of  the  junior  high  school  there  are  two  popular  oc- 
cupational fields  of  choice:  Over  three  times  too  many  girls  chose  to 
enter  the  professions,  while  about  the  same-sized  group  chose  clerical 
occupations.  Undoubtedly  these  proportions  were  unduly  high,  even 
when  the  fact  of  selection  of  this  group  is  taken  into  account  About 
one  sixth  as  many  girls  chose  manufacturing  as  might  well  be  expected 
from  the  Census  figures;  over  one  half,  transportation;  and  about  one 
third,  trade;  and  about  one-twelfth,  domestic  and  personal  service. 

In  senior  high  school  about  four  times  too  many  girls  chose  to  enter 
the  professions,  while  over  three  times  too  many  chose  the  clerical  occu- 
pations. Interest  in  the  professions  by  girls  was  greater  in  this  school 
period  than  at  that  of  the  junior  high  school.  About  one  tenth  as  many 
girls  chose  manufacturing  as  might  well  be  expected  from  the  Census 
figures;  more  than  half,  trade;  and  about  one-thirtieth,  domestic  and 
personal  service.  At  high-school  grades  it  should  be  remembered  that  only 
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about  50  per  cent  of  the  children  of  high-school  ages  are  in  school. 
Undoubtedly  this  selection  accounts  for  the  decline  in  percentage  of 
preference  for  domestic  and  personal-service  occupations.  Girls  willing 
to  accept  these  occupations  have  in  large  measure  dropped  out  of  school 


TABLE  XXXVII 


VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  BOYS  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING  TO  THE  OCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  DESIG- 
NATED BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS 


Occupational 

U.  S.  Census 

Ages 

in  Years 

Groups 

1920 

1930* 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

and  animal  husbandry 

21.4 

25. 8f 

6.0 

3.4 

2.3 

1.8 

3.0 

Extraction  of  minerals 
Manufacturing  and 

2.0 

3.0 

— 

— 

.1 

.2 

— 

mechanical  industries 

31.7 

31.3 

14.1 

15.1 

16.3 

23.1 

26.8 

Transportation 

9.4 

10.5 

27.5 

19.9 

19.0 

15.1 

13.8 

Trade 

14.1 

15.3 

4.7 

3.6 

5.4 

5.2 

5.7 

Public  service 

3.6 

2.5 

11.2 

6.8 

5.7 

3.5 

2.6 

Professional  service 
Domestic  and 

5.3 

4.4 

33.6 

47.9 

46.2 

44.9 

41.7 

personal  service 

6.4 

4.4 

.5 

.4 

— 

.2 

.2 

Clerical  occupations 

5.1 

— 

2.3 

2.8 

5.0 

5.8 

6.0 

Industry  not  specified 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’ 

Miscellaneous 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

.1 

Totals 

100.0 

100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

*Op.  cit. 

flndudes  those  classified  in  forestry  and  fishing. 


by  the  time  high-school  grades  have  been  reached,  and  the  percentages 
of  girls  choosing  this  occupation  would  naturally  be  very  small. 

At  the  college  level  the  number  of  girls  choosing  the  professions 
was  about  seven  times  that  which  the  Census  figures  would  indicate 
as  normal.  About  the  normal49  number  of  young  women  mentioned 
commercial  trade  occupations — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  college 
group  is  very  highly  selective.  Interest  in  the  clerical  occupations  declined 
greatly  at  this  educational  period.  The  remaining  occupational  groups 
were  named  by  only  a scattering  of  the  college  women. 


49Normal  in  the  sense  of  the  raw  percentage  figures  of  the  Census  report. 
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In  summary,  Table  XXXVI  shows  that  at  every  grade  and  at  every 
school  period  girls  chose  the  professions  in  too  large  measure.  They 
also  chose  the  clerical  occupations  in  about  equal  measure  with  the  pro- 
fessional groups  during  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Trade  became 
quite  a popular  field  for  future  employment  with  college  women. 

Choices  of  the  Best  Random  Samples  of  Youths.  But  the  school- 
grade  classification  does  not  give  the  best  random  sample  of  children. 
Children  are  retarded  or  accelerated  in  school,  leave  school  for  employ- 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

VOCATIONS  CHOSEN  BY  GIRLS  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING  TO  THE  OCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  DESIG- 
NATED BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS 


Occupational 

U.  S.  Census 

Ages 

in  Years 

Groups 

1920 

1930* 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

and  animal  husbandry 

12.7 

8.5f 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

Extraction  of  minerals 
Manufacturing  and 

0.0 

.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mechanical  industries 

22.6 

22.4 

2.1 

1.9 

2.9 

4.5 

3.6 

Transportation 

2 6 

4.2 

1.3 

1.9 

1.7 

2.3 

1.2 

Trade 

7.8 

15.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

2.9 

Public  service 

.3 

1.1 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Professional  service 
Domestic  and 

11.9 

16.4 

67.5 

63.3 

52  2 

44.4 

36  7 

personal  service 

25.6 

29.2 

2.5 

1.2 

.7 

1.6 

2.5 

Clerical  occupations 

16.7 

— 

24.0 

29.2 

41.1 

45  9 

52.8 

Industry  not  specified 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous 

— 

— 

.8 

.5 

— 

.3 

.2 

Totals 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.8 

100.0 

*Op.  cit. 

•(•Includes  those  classified  in  forestry  and  fishing. 


ment,  thus  making  the  children  of  the  upper  grades  highly  selective.  It 
is  possible  to  obtain  a better  random  sample  by  selecting  children  of  the 
age  levels  where  compulsory  school  attendance  assures  their  presence 
in  school.  By  analyzing  the  choices  of  children  of  these  ages,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  same  overwhelming  preference  for  the  pro- 
fessions persists  in  a truer  random  sample  of  children.  On  the  basis  of 
age  levels,  the  professions  were  the  choice  of  from  seven  to  twenty-four 
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times  too  many  boys  at  different  ages,  to  judge  by  the  Census  figures,  and 
the  choice  of  from  three  to  eight  times  too  many  girls.  The  latter  pro- 
portion is  too  low  at  early  ages,  for  again  we  have  the  choices  of  random 
groups  of  girls  and  the  employments  of  a selected  group  of  women. 

TABLE  XXXIX 

PERCENTAGE  OF  BOYS  OF  SIX  GROUPS  CHOOSING  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CENSUS 


Occupational 

Groups 

Alberty* 

Investigations 

Fulmer  Bedford* 

Present 
Investiga- 
Dou  glass*  tion 

1923 

1924 

1928 

1927 

1922 

1929-31 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Agriculture 

21.5 

20  4 

21.9 

14.1 

14.5 

5.5 

Mining 

— 

— 

— 

.2 

— 

— 

Manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries 

22.5 

10.9 

10.8 

22.1 

3.3 

19.1 

Transportation 

3.5 

3.3 

9.0 

2.9 

— 

8.4 

Trade 

8.1 

13.0 

10.9 

11.1 

21.3 

8.5 

Public  service 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5 

1.7 

— 

2.0 

Professional  service 

40  4 

47.3 

40.3 

41.9 

51.1 

48.7 

Domestic  and 
personal  service 







.3 



.3 

Clerical  occupations 

2.6 

3,3 

4.1 

5.7 

10.1 

7.3 

Totals 

99.9 

99.9 

99.5 

100.0 

100.3 

99.8 

* Adjusted  so  that  percentages  are  only  of  those  making  choices. 


Tables  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII  show  the  occupational  groups  chosen 
by  children  from  ten  through  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  they  are 
approaching  the  age  when  the  groups  are  selected  by  the  process  of 
school  leaving.  (The  number  of  subjects  of  the  designated  ages  is 
shown  in  Figure  3.)  When  we  compare  the  percentages  of  choice  with 
the  percentages  of  employment,  we  compare  the  choices  of  random  groups 
of  young  boys  and  girls  with  the  employments  of  the  whole  sample  of 
workers  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  should  be  comparable,  for 
the  random  sample  of  school  children  will  at  a future  date  comprise 
a random  sample  of  workers.  Even  then  too  few  boys  of  these  ages 
chose  farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  commercial  trade,  and  domestic 
and  personal  service  occupations,  while  too  many  boys  chose  transporta- 
tion and  professional  occupations.  The  choice  of  the  clerical  occupations 
was  about  normal  in  the  thirteenth  year. 
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At  the  same  time  too  few  girls  chose  manufacturing,  transportation, 
public  service,  trade,  and  domestic  and  personal-service  occupations,  while 
too  many  chose  the  professions  and  clerical  occupations. 

Comparisons  with  Other  Investigations.  Many  other  investigators 
have  compared  choices  with  employments  as  shown  in  the  Census  report. 
In  order  that  the  results  of  this  inquiry  may  be  compared  with  these 
others,  the  percentage  figures  showing  the  proportion  in  which  boys  and 

TABLE  XL 

PERCENTAGE  OF  GIRLS  OF  SIX  GROUPS  CHOOSING  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CENSUS 


Occupational 

Groups 

Alberty* 

Investigations 

Fulmer  Bedford* 

Present 
Investiga- 
Douglass*  tion 

1923 

1924 

1928 

1927 

1922 

1929-31 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Agriculture 

.7 

.4 

.3 

2 

— 

1 

Mining 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries 

.7 

9 

1.1 

1.7 

2.4 

Transportation 

6 

.1 

.5 

2 

— 

1.1 

Trade 

4.4 

5.3 

1.8 

8.7 

11.7 

4.1 

Public  service 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Professional  service 

68.5 

75  0 

70.8 

53.5 

69  0 

43.7 

Domestic  and 
personal  service 

11.5 





2.3 

_ 

1.1 

Clerical  occupations 

13.6 

18.0 

25.9 

33  4 

19.4 

47.0 

Totals 

100.0 

99.7 

100.6 

100.0 

100.1 

99.5 

* Adjusted  so  that  percentages  are  only  of  those  making  choices. 


girls  favored  the  occupational  groups  of  the  Census  report  were  displayed 
in  Tables  XXXIX  and  XL,  respectively.  In  three  groups  the  figures 
were  adjusted  so  that  the  percentages  are  only  of  those  making  a choice. 
All  figures  are  of  high-school  students  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Alberty,  which  also  include  choices  of  those  in  junior  high  school.  The 
Douglass  figures  are  for  high-school  seniors  only. 

Even  though  the  data  of  the  five  investigations  represent  youths  in 
four  different  States  and  a composite  group  from  several  States,  the 
percentages  are  alike  in  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the  professions  and 
the  sparsity  of  the  choice  of  other  occupations  by  both  girls  and  boys. 
Whereas  the  Census  reports  about  5 per  cent  of  men  employed  in  the 
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professions,  the  percentages  of  boys  choosing  these  vocations  range  from 
40.3  to  51.1.  About  31  per  cent  of  men  were  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  while  the  range  of  choice  was  from  3 per 
cent  to  22  per  cent.  In  domestic  and  personal  service  occupations  about 
5 per  cent  of  men  were  employed,  whereas  only  two  investigators  found 
this  work  chosen  by  more  than  one  tenth  of  1 per  cent  and  in  both  in- 
stances the  percentages  were  but  .3  per  cent. 

In  the  cases  of  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  over  25  per  cent  were 
employed  in  the  professions,  whereas  the  percentages  of  girls  choosing 
these  occupations  were  from  44  to  75.  About  22  per  cent  of  women 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  while  only 
from  .7  per  cent  to  2.4  per  cent  chose  these  occupations.  In  domestic 
and  personal  service  over  25  per  cent  were  so  employed,  whereas  only 
three  investigators  found  girls  choosing  these  occupations  in  proportions 
of  more  than  .1  of  1 per  cent;  Bedford,  2.3  per  cent;  Alberty,  11.5  per 
cent;  and  the  present  investigation,  1.1  per  cent. 

Many  other  investigations  of  a similar  type  have  been  made  but,  as 
Fryer  concludes,  surveys  in  many  States  "indicate  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  high  school  senior  boys  wish  and  plan  to  enter  the  professions.  The 
situation  is  similar  but  not  so  extreme  for  the  girls.”50  The  differences 
are  not  as  great  as  the  percentages  lead  us  to  think,  since  high-school 
students  are  a selected  group  and  in  large  measure  the  selection  is  on 
the  basis  of  interest  in  professional  study. 

The  present  investigation  reiterates  the  findings  of  these  other  in- 
vestigators and  also  contributes  to  the  universality  of  the  truth  of  these 
findings.  In  addition,  the  present  investigation  extends  the  study  of 
the  differences  between  choices  and  opportunities  into  the  elementary 
grades  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  differences  are  nearly  as  great 
among  elementary  school  youths  as  among  high-school  youths.  The 
differences  at  college  levels  are  extreme,  but  possibly,  since  the  college 
is  the  training  center  of  professional  workers,  the  differences  are  not 
particularly  significant.  In  every  comparison  between  choices  and  op- 
portunities the  selection  of  the  particular  group  should  be  considered  and 
the  effects  of  such  selection  recognized  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
differences. 

Summary.  The  third  general  analysis  of  the  data  interprets  the  reality 
of  the  choices  by  comparing  them  with  the  Census  figures.  The  stu- 


&‘>Fryer,  Douglas,  Op.  Cit.  p.  166. 
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dents  of  today,  especially  those  of  unselected  random  groups,  with  few 
exceptions  will  be  the  workers  of  tomorrow.  The  vocational  choices 
that  anticipate  the  work  of  tomorrow  will,  if  valid,  in  large  measure 
agree  with  the  general  occupational  figures  of  the  Census.  The  facts 
of  the  agreement  between  the  choices  of  the  students  and  the  Census 
figures  are  as  follows: 

At  every  grade  and  at  every  school  period,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  college  levels  where  professional  men  and  women  are  trained, 
too  many  boys  chose  the  professions  and  too  few  chose  agriculture,  min- 
ing, and  the  domestic  and  personal-service  jobs.  From  the  standpoint 
of  this  reality  measure,  the  choices  of  boys  in  the  third  grade  are  as 
reliable  as  those  in  any  other  grade;  but  at  none  of  the  grades  are  these 
choices  very  logical. 

At  every  grade  and  at  every  school  period,  with  the  same  possible 
exception  that  was  cited  above,  too  many  girls  chose  the  professions,  pos- 
sibly in  as  large  a measure  as  do  the  boys  if  the  relative  selection  of 
the  employed  groups,  men  and  women,  is  considered.  In  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  the  clerical  occupations  are  about  as  popular  as  are 
the  professions.  At  every  grade  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  girls 
chose  occupations  in  professional  and  clerical  groups.  Teaching  is  the 
profession  that  is  outstandingly  popular  at  every  grade. 

Not  even  when  considering  the  choices  of  the  best  random  samples 
of  boys  and  girls  in  school  are  the  choices  in  accord  with  the  employments. 

The  findings  of  this  chapter  indicate  conclusively  that  with  the  ex- 
pression of  choice,  the  work  of  guidance  is  but  inaugurated.  Place  in  the 
curricula  of  the  schools  should  be  given  to  the  modification,  revision, 
and  strengthening  of  the  choice.  The  specific  vocational  offerings  of  the 
schools  should  look  toward  the  transformation  of  the  vocational  choices 
of  students  into  fairly  reliable  vocational  interests.  Techniques  and  ma- 
terials for  the  modification  of  the  vocational  choice  will  concern  those 
engaged  in  practical  vocational  guidance.  The  fashioning  of  the  voca- 
tional choice  will  indeed  be  of  major  importance  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a part. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

CONCLUSIONS:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
AND  EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL 

This  intensive  investigation  of  the  vocational  choices  made  by  more 
than  19,000  youths  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  leads 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  From  the  third  grade  through  college  a general  interest  in  voca- 
tional choice  was  evident. 

2.  In  general  the  choices  were  ill-considered,  and  irrational. 

I 

The  General  Interest  in  Choosing  a Vocation 

In  every  instance  the  youth  was  asked  merely,  What  is  your  voca- 
tional choice ? or  in  more  specific  terms,  When  you  finish  school,  what 
vocation  do  you  expect  to  follow?  The  response  was  immediate  and 
general.  In  practically  every  contributing  group  more  than  80  per  cent, 
in  several  groups  as  many  as  96  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  gave 
choices. 

II 

Evidences  that  Vocational  Choices  are  Ill-Considered 

But  the  analysis  of  the  choices  shows  that  this  interest  is  often  un- 
intelligent and  in  many  cases  is  not  directed  toward  any  life  goal.  The 
evidences  showing  the  irrationality  of  the  choice,  and  the  disregard  of 
reality  with  which  the  choices  were  made,  have  been  noted  in  the  fore- 
going chapters.  To  summarize,  whereas  in  the  United  States  there  are 
actually  several  thousand  occupational  activities,  these  children  and  youths 
mentioned  not  more  than  two  hundred.  The  number  of  occupations 
mentioned  in  any  single  grade  did  not  exceed  84. 

Furthermore,  their  choices  are  not  well  distributed  even  among  the 
two  hundred  lines  of  work  mentioned;  82  per  cent  of  the  choices  of 
boys  are  concentrated  in  a small  group  of  twenty-six  favored  occupations 
(see  Table  XIV) , while  86  per  cent  of  the  choices  of  girls  are  con- 
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centrated  in  but  seventeen  (see  Table  XXI).  The  maldistribution  of 
the  choices  among  the  thousands  of  occupations  is  accentuated  by  an 
analysis  of  occupations  favored  by  youths  at  each  grade  level  (see  Tables 
XV  and  XXII).  Practically  60  per  cent  of  boys  in  elementary  and 
high-school  grades  favored  the  ten  occupations  most  popular  in  their 
respective  grades  and  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  these 
grades  chose  occupations  in  the  ten  favored  groups.  A similar  concen- 
tration in  a few  occupations  also  occurs  in  the  choices  made  by  the  special 
groups  considered  in  this  investigation.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  accele- 
rated boys,  and  an  average  of  72  per  cent  of  the  retarded,  chose  the 
sixteen  popular  occupations  of  these  groups.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of 
the  accelerated  girls  and  an  average  of  85  per  cent  of  the  retarded,  chose 
the  eighteen  popular  ones  of  their  groups.  About  80  per  cent  of  rural 
boys  at  each  school  level  chose  the  twenty  occupations  most  popular  with 
the  boys  of  their  respective  groups,  while  about  95  per  cent  of  rural 
girls  chose  the  twenty  occupations  most  popular  with  girls. 

A further  indication  of  the  ill-considered  nature  of  these  choices  is 
the  slight  likelihood  that  these  youths  will  have  the  opportunity  to  enter 
the  occupations  of  their  choice  when  they  leave  school.  When  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  choices  is  compared  with  the  distribution  of  workers 
shown  in  the  United  States  Census,  the  chances  that  these  students  will 
find  employment  of  the  sort  they  are  anticipating  appear  indeed  small. 
Whereas  the  percentage  of  men  employed  in  professional  occupations  is 
only  4.4,  the  percentages  of  boys  who  expect  to  enter  the  professions 
range  from  29  in  the  third  grade  to  approximately  84  in  the  senior  year 
in  college  (see  Table  XXXV).  Whereas,  according  to  the  Census,  only 
16.4  per  cent  of  employed  women  are  engaged  in  professional  fields,  the 
percentages  of  girls  who  expect  to  enter  the  professions  range  from  37 
to  approximately  86  (see  Table  XXXVI).  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  due  to  the  effects  of  selection, 
a higher  level  of  ability  exists,  and  so  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a greater 
number  of  these  youths  will  enter  the  higher  professions;  but  still  it  is 
a question  whether  84  per  cent  of  them  will  be  able  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
follow-up  investigations  show  that  not  even  college  graduates  can  always 
find  employment  in  the  professions. 

About  31  per  cent  of  employed  men  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries.  About  the  same  percentage  of  boys  in  the 
seventh  through  the  tenth  grades  chose  these  occupations.  In  all  other 
grades,  however,  the  choices  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  occupa- 
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tions  are  proportionately  smaller  than  the  number  of  workers.  While 
about  22  per  cent  of  employed  women  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  never  more  than  3.9  per  cent  of  the  girls 
chose  these  occupations. 

In  general,  the  number  of  choices  is  smaller  than  the  number  of 
workers  in  agriculture,  mining,  trade,  and  domestic  and  personal  service; 
it  is  larger  in  transportation  (elementary  and  high-school  pupils)  and 
professional  service.  For  women  the  number  of  choices  is  smaller  than 
the  number  of  workers  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  transportation, 
trade,  and  domestic  and  personal  service;  it  is  larger  in  professional 
service  and  in  clerical  occupations. 

In  comparing  choices  with  numbers  of  workers  employed,  care  mu;st 
be  taken  in  interpreting  percentage  figures,  since  the  selective  character 
of  the  group  changes  the  significance  of  the  figures.  Thus  5 per  cent 
of  employed  men  is  quite  different  from  5 per  cent  of  employed  women. 
Eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  men  are  engaged  in  occupational  employments 
recorded  in  the  Census  figures,  while  only  about  20  per  cent  of  all  women 
are  so  employed.51  Thus  in  the  first  instance  the  5 per  cent  is  of  80 
per  cent  of  all  men,  while  in  the  second  instance  the  5 per  cent  is  of 
20  per  cent  of  all  women.  The  selective  character  of  the  student  groups 
who  have  passed  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  also  makes 
caution  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  percentage  figures.  But  when 
these  factors  are  taken  into  account,  the  discrepancies  are  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  choices  as  rational  expressions  of  interests. 

Ill 

The  Reliability  of  Sampling 

These  conditions  found  among  the  19,000  subjects  of  this  Investi- 
gation are  probably  representative  of  the  conditions  among  schoolchildren 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  data  of  this  inquiry  were  gathered 
from  twelve  States  geographically  separated,  from  public  and  private 
schools  in  both  country  and  city  communities,  and  from  small  colleges 
and  large  universities,  both  coeducational  and  segregated.  The  internal 
agreement  among  the  choices  is  high;  the  agreement  among  groups  of 
subjects  selected  at  random  is  well  over  .90.  The  coefficient  of  corre- 
lation between  the  frequencies  with  which  certain  occupations  were  men- 
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lioned  by  randomly  selected  ninth-grade  girls  actually  reached  .99,  indi- 
cating near-perfection  in  agreement.  Although  these  high  coefficients  of 
correlation  do  not  indicate  the  universality  of  the  relationships,  the  com- 
parison of  the  figures  of  this  with  other  published  investigations  would 
seem  to  forecast  similar  results  if  such  investigations  were  made  of  all 
children. 


IV 

Sources  of  Error  in  Choosing  a Vocation 

The  discrepancies  between  the  choices  of  vocations  and  the  status 
of  workers  now  employed  can  be  largely  traced  to  at  least  two  causes. 
One  is  that  young  people  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
occupational  world.  Undoubtedly  they  have  little  or  no  conception  of 
the  many  types  of  work,  or  of  the  qualifications  of  the  workers  for  the 
work.  Another  is  that  they  are  victims  of  a social  attitude  which  glori- 
fies certain  kinds  of  work — "white  collar"  vocations — and  regards  as 
undesirable  the  occupations  of  a more  "menial"  type.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances some  youths  persist  in  choosing  the  professions  and  clerical 
occupations  in  spite  of  preferences  and  capacities  for  other  occupations. 

V 

Vocational  Guidance  Needed 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  should  be  done  about  the  con- 
ditions here  revealed?  Beyond  doubt  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
remedying  matters  rests  with  the  schools.  The  remedy  would  seem  to 
be  a program  of  vocational  guidance  that  will  help  youth  to  supply  its 
deficiencies  regarding  information  about  the  vocations.  Information  about 
occupations,  and  information  regarding  the  interrelationships  among  oc- 
cupations, can  assuredly  be  given  as  a part  of  curriculum  instruction. 
This  may  be  given  through  the  courses  in  occupations  now  becoming  so 
popular.  But  it  may  also  be  given  in  connection  with  various  subjects, 
such  as  civics,  English,  and  the  like,  and  through  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities. A very  attractive  way  of  imparting  it  is  through  the  study  of 
biography,  a type  of  study  popular  at  all  levels.  But  the  search  for 
information  should  continue  to  evaluate  the  contributions  of  other  voca- 
tions besides  the  popular  ones,  so  that  the  student  will  have  information 
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about  many  occupations,  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  those 
occupations  in  the  scheme  of  human  endeavor,  and  a conception  of  the 
qualifications  required  for  satisfactory  employment  in  these  lines  of  work. 

It  is  not  advocated  that  minute  facts  should  be  given  about  all  of  the 
thousands  of  occupations.  The  aim  should  rather  be  to  furnish  materials 
that  will  give  a bird's-eye  view  of  the  range  of  occupational  activity, 
with  provisions  that  will  permit  a pupil  to  make  more  intensive  investi- 
gation of  particular  occupations  in  which  he  may  be  interested.  But 
most  important  are  the  principles  and  the  methods  that  should  guide  one 
in  choosing  a vocation — methods  of  studying  the  occupations,  of  solving 
occupational  problems  and  of  estimating  one's  own  potentialities. 

It  would  seem  from  this  investigation  that  schools  can  profitably 
begin  introducing  occupational  information  much  lower  in  the  educational 
gamut  than  most  educators  realize.  It  has  been  seen  that  even  in  the 
third  grade  most  children  are  willing  to  make  vocational  choices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  findings  of  this  investigation  the  vocational  choices  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  lower  grades  are  just  as  sensible  as  those  made  by 
students  in  high  schools.  This  does  not  imply  that  our  present  tech- 
niques should  be  extended  into  the  lower  grades,  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  seeds  of  proper  thinking  about  occupations  should  be  implanted  in 
these  early  grades.  Children  at  this  stage  can  profit  by  reading  appro- 
priately written  biographies  of  workers  in  the  occupations,  and  can,  in 
a limited  way,  secure  quasi-occupational  experiences  through  try-out  and 
extra-curricular  activities.  As  previously  stated,  all  of  this  can  be  started 
in  the  third  grade  and  from  then  on  accumulate  until  the  time  arrives 
for  a decision  regarding  a curriculum  or  training  for  a vocation.  Such 
information  and  experiences  should  constitute  an  apperceptive  mass  of 
knowledge  upon  which  a wiser  decision  for  either  may  be  based. 

Furthermore  the  school  should  not  permit  the  child  to  harbor  an 
unconsidered  choice  so  long  that  he  becomes  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
himself  as  engaged  in  that  specific  vocation — at  least,  not  until  the  choice 
has  been  tested  as  to  the  probability  of  successful  participation  in  the 
chosen  occupation.  The  child’s  "complacency,”  as  Raup  terms  it,52  should 
be  disturbed  by  more  information  and  by  opportunities  for  experience  at 
an  early  age,  partly  so  that  he  can  make  a start  toward  developing  a 
technique  of  self-evaluation. 

52Raup,  Robert  Bruce,  Complacency,  the  Foundation  of  Human  Behavior, 
Macmillan,  1925. 
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VI 

The  Need  for  Developing  More  Healthy  Concepts 
Regarding  Work 

In  view  of  the  evident  bias  of  young  people  in  favor  of  the  so- 
iled higher  callings,  instruction  in  schools  should  stress  particularly  an 
appreciation  of  the  interrelations  between  occupations,  and  the  values  of 
separate  occupations;  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  manual  occupations 
their  rightful  place  in  the  social  scheme.  This  appears  to  be  a pivotal 
question,  requiring  modification  of  the  social  ideals  regarding  occupations. 

Interpretation  of  the  present  data  gives  rise  to  suggestions  for  build- 
ing up  more  healthy  concepts  regarding  occupations.  In  the  minds  of 
22  per  cent  of  boys  in  the  third  grade,  for  instance,  aviation  is  the  most 
desired  occupation.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  recognized  that  this  per- 
centage is  too  high;  most  of  the  choices  of  aviation  are  probably 
not  rational.  As  an  influence  counteracting  this  tendency  the  school 
should  offer  opportunities  through  which  the  children  can  criticize  their 
choices.  Not,  let  it  be  understood,  by  necessarily  installing  a department 
for  the  training  of  aviators,  but  by  arranging  offerings  through  which 
the  pupil  can  estimate  his  abilities  and  interests  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  occupation  under  consideration.  Possibly  a simple  check 
list  of  the  qualifications  of  the  worker  could  be  worked  out,  and  after 
consideration  of  each  different  occupation,  the  student  could  go  through 
this  check  list  and  summarize  his  opinion  as  to  his  fitness  for  and  interest 
in  doing  the  particular  type  of  work. 

Another  approach  might  be  by  way  of  showing  the  interrelations 
between  workers  in  aviation  and  workers  in  other  fields.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  specialists  who  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  aviator.  For 
example,  the  engineer,  the  second  most  popular  vocation,  surely  is  a 
coworker  of  the  aviator,  as  are  the  carpenter  and  the  mechanic.  The 
services  of  the  physician  are  required  in  the  certification  of  the  aviator, 
and  also  in  keeping  him  fit.  By  seeing  the  relationship  between  workers 
the  child  will  obtain  a new  view  of  the  field  of  aviation.  But  more 
important,  he  will  obtain  a better  cross-section  view  of  all  fields  of  work 
and  so  will  be  able  to  see  something  else  when  he  finds  that  his  dream 
of  becoming  an  aviator  cannot  be  realized. 
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An  instrument  often  used  for  instructing  youths  in  the  way  to  choose 
an  occupation  is  the  career  book.  Career  books,  known  by  several  dif- 
ferent names,  have  long  been  a part  of  the  vocational  guidance  procedure 
in  giving  vocational  information.  When  vocational  counselors  recognize 
vocational  choice  as  an  evolution  through  educational  and  life  experiences, 
they  will  utilize  the  career  book  as  a technique  of  choice-refining  as  well 
as  a means  of  obtaining  occupational  information.  Even  in  this  use  the 
technique  should  be  repeated  often  enough  to  furnish  a contribution  to 
a vocational  decision  and  the  final  summary  should  be  either  positive  or 
negative — "It  is  my  holiest  opinion  that  I can  (or  cannot)  become  quali- 
fied for,  or  interested  in  the  vocation  described  in  this  career  book.” 

VII 

The  Utilization  of  Records  of  Students’  Vocational  Choices 

Up  to  the  present  this  discussion  has  referred  to  methods  of  im- 
parting occupational  information  to  groups  of  students.  But  when  the 
student  faces  the  necessity  of  making  important  vocational  decisions  he 
needs  individual  aid.  This  is  to  be  given  by  the  expert  vocational  coun- 
selor, who  should  be  supplied  with  records  concerning  the  pupil.  Among 
the  records  should  be  notations  concerning  previous  vocational  choices 
made  by  him.  Some  of  the  questions  that  the  counselor  may  ask  regard- 
ing these  successive  choices  are:  Do  the  choices  evidence  predominant 
interest  in  mechanical  or  intellectual  activities,  in  outdoor  or  indoor  ac- 
tivities, in  active  or  sedentary  activities?  Do  these  choices  show  a marked 
trend  toward  any  one  field?'  For  example,  in  scientific  work  the  choice 
might  be  medicine  at  one  time,  scientific  research  at  another,  and  zoology 
at  still  another.  If  the  fluctuations  are  small,  and  if  the  trend  is  quite 
decided,  a strong  interest  is  probably  present ; it  represents  a factor  that 
needs  to  be  considered  in  counseling  the  particular  individual. 

At  the  same  time,  the  counselor  should  ask:  Do  these  expressions 
of  choice  indicate  development?  Were  they  at  first  hazy  and  general, 
and  later  definite  and  specific?  But  more  important:  Do  these  choices 
agree  with  the  individual’s  abilities  and  achievements?  The  final  ques- 
tions are:  How  practical  are  his  choices?  Can  he  afford  the  period  of 
training  for  the  vocation?  What  are  his  chances  of  finding  employment 
after  training  is  completed? 

With  the  consideration  of  past  choices,  the  individual  has  a better 
cross-section  view  of  himself.  He  is  less  likely  to  follow  a temporary 
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impulse.  At  the  same  time  he  is  still  free  to  make  a quick  decision 
regarding  and  follow  a strong  inclination  toward  an  entirely  new  choice. 

In  order  that  the  choices  may  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  outside 
agencies,  these  records  should  be  made  as  part  of  the  regular  semester 
registration  technique,  and  should  be  kept  as  part  of  the  cumulative 
record  of  the  pupil,  so  that  all  his  vocational  choices  are  shown.  Such 
written  registration  techniques  would,  incidentally,  prove  valuable  to  the 
individual  in  giving  him  practice  in  filling  out  blank  forms,  which  are 
used  by  employment  agencies  and  offices. 

VIII 

Pupils  Who  Have  Made  No  Choice 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  responsibility  of  the 
counselor  for  the  vocational  direction  of  the  youth  who  does  not  express 
a vocational  choice.  If  the  choice  is  the  index  to  the  thinking  of  children 
and  youths,  and  if  schools  are  made  responsible  for  the  development  of 
reasonable  vocational  choices,  the  expressions  of  choice  become  the  focal 
points  around  which  vocational  guidance  is  fashioned.  In  case  no  choice 
has  been  made,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  counselor  to  waken 
enthusiasm  for  work  and  workers,  and  a willingness  to  state  preferences 
for  future  vocations.  After  a choice  is  made,  guidance  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a satisfactory  vocational  interest  can  proceed;  when  no 
choice  is  made,  the  emphasis  of  guidance  should  be  toward  the  stimula- 
tion of  such  interests. 


IX 

A Vocational  Choice  Does  not  Necessarily  Denote 
Real  Interest 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  the  present  investigation  discloses  the  need 
for  this  new  interpretation  and  use  of  the  vocational  choice.  Educators 
are  strongly  tempted  to  consider  vocational  choices  as  veritable  vocational 
interests.  But,  as  has  been  shown  in  this  investigation,  these  choices 
generally  lack  rationality.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  be  discarded  as 
useless.  They  should  be  used  as  levers  by  which  to  raise  the  pupils  to 
a higher  level  of  thinking  about  their  present  choice,  replacing  it  with 
another  one  more  wisely  made.  Although  this  investigation  disclaims 
that  vocational  choices  are  vital  vocational  interests,  it  does  suggest  the 
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important  contribution  that  the  choices,  if  properly  used,  may  make  to 
the  development  of  worthy  interests  in  and  attitudes  toward  occupations. 

X 

Further  Research  on  Vocational  Choices 

Several  questions  that  require  more  complete  answers  are  indicated 
in  the  following: 

1.  There  is  need  of  an  investigation  that  will  determine  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  responses  called  forth  by  various  terms  and  questions  used 
in  collecting  vocational  preferences.  Some  of  the  terms  and  questions 
used  are  the  following:  What  is  your  vocational  choice?  In  which  of 
these  200  occupations  are  you  most  interested?  In  which  vocations  are 
you  most  interested  (without  list)  ? What  vocation  do  you  intend  to 
enter?  What  occupation  do  you  prefer? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  questions  can  be  considered  to  have 
equal  connotations.  Thus  Woodruff  noted  that  when  girls  were  asked 
to  state  their  vocational  intentions,  they  chose  but  a few  occupations, 
but  when  asked  to  name  occupations  that  "interested”  them,  the  number 
was  very  large. 5s  Lehman  and  Witty  found  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
boys  who  were  8 y2  years  old  declared  a "willingness  to  enter”  in  the 
vocation  of  being  a cowboy,54  while  no  more  than  2 per  cent  of  the 
boys  in  the  present  investigation  chose  to  be  cowboys.  This  difference 
may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  particular  geographical  areas  from 
which  the  Lehman  and  Witty  figures  came  (Kansas  and  Missouri),  but 
comparison  of  the  findings  of  these  with  other  investigations  in  the  field 
discredits  the  probability  of  "geography”  as  a solution.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  different  techniques  used  in 
the  two  investigations;  one  asked  for  the  one  occupation  of  a list  of 
two  hundred  that  was  considered  most  interesting  and  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  a future  employment;  and  the  other  asked  for  the  name  of  the 
occupation  that  the  subject  expected  to  enter  after  leaving  school,  without 
naming  any.  At  any  rate,  the  discrepancy  is  large  and  far-reaching  in 
its  educational  implications.  Common  observation  shows  that  most  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  a wide  range  of  occupations  that  they  never  really 


5:!Woodruff,  Katherine,  Op.cit. 
54Lehman  and  Witty,  Op.cit. 
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intend  to  enter.  Thus  they  are  "interested’’  in  the  lives  of  circus  work- 
ers, seamen,  explorers,  and  steel  workers,  but  only  in  the  sense  that 
these  occupations  give  them  vicarious  experiences  in  thrilling  activities. 
Research  on  terminology  may  throw  more  light  on  the  differences  between 
vocational  choice  and  vocational  interest. 

2.  There  is  need  of  investigations  designed  to  show  the  worth  of 
various  methods  of  using  vocational  choices  as  motivating  forces  in  learn- 
ing. In  reading  the  literature  on  the  motivating  power  of  interests  one 
is  impressed  by  the  uniformity  of  agreement  among  educators  as  to  the 
worth  of  interests  in  education,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  dearth  of 
factual  evidence  supporting  this  opinion.  A weighing  of  the  values  of 
several  instructional  devices  in  the  use  of  the  vocational  choice  for  moti- 
vation purposes  might  result  in  positive  techniques  for  utilizing  these 
choices  in  the  guidance  process. 

3.  Another  line  of  inquiry  goes  along  with  the  analysis  of  specific 
vocational  choices,  particularly  in  connection  with  vocations  that  seem  to 
have  universal  popularity,  such  as  engineering  and  teaching.  Subsequent 
researches  on  these  specific  vocational  preferences  should  include  (1)  the 
degree  of  permanence  of  the  choice,  (2)  the  variations  in  choice  from 
year  to  year,  and  (3)  the  motivation  of  the  choice.  Through  such  re- 
searches, methods  by  which  to  stimulate  choices  in  other  fields  may 
become  apparent. 

4.  A comparison  between  choices  made  today  and  those  made  a 
decade  hence  will  be  possible  if  in  1940  data  are  gathered  comparable 
with  those  of  this  investigation.  Such  a comparison  will  show  trends 
of  thinking  during  the  next  decade  and  may  suggest  influences  that  are 
playing  on  the  minds  of  young  people  in  leading  them  to  envisage  their 
vocational  objectives. 
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Tea-room  manager 

Telegrapher 

Telephone  operator 

Theatre  worker 

dramatic  producer 

director 

unspecified 

Translator 

Travel-bureau  worker 

Typist 

Veterinarian 

Vocational  counselor 

Waitress 

Number  of  Girls  550  627  507  543  1093  1143  1060  600  740  683  687  451  384  666  9734 

Number  of  Vocations  36  37  37  30  54  48  51  38  43  42  42  36  40  50  113 
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APPENDIX  B 
TABLE  XLIII 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  BARR  SCALE 
OF 

OCCUPATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  WITH  THEIR  SCALE  VALUES 


Scale  Value  Occupation  Scale  Value  Occupation 


0.00 

Hobo 

7.05 

General  repairman 

1.54 

Odd  jobs 

7.06 

Ship-rigger 

2.11 

Garbage-collector 

7.17 

Telephone  operator 

3.38 

Circus  roustabout 

7.19 

Cook 

3.44 

Hostler 

7.23 

Street-car  conductor 

3.57 

R.  R.  section  hand 

7.24 

Farm  tenants 

3.62 

Day  laborer 

7.30 

Brakeman 

3.99 

Track-layer 

7.33 

City  fire-fighter 

4.20 

Waterworks  man 

7.39 

Railroad  fireman 

4.29 

Miner 

7.54 

Policeman 

4.81 

Longshoreman 

7.71 

Structural-steel  worker 

4.91 

Farm  laborer 

7.73 

Telephone  and  telegraphy 

4.98 

Laundry  worker 

lineman 

5.27 

Bartender 

7.77 

Bricklayer 

5.41 

Teamster 

7.79 

Butcher 

5.44 

Sawmill  worker 

7.91 

Baker 

5.59 

Dairy  hand 

8.02 

Metal-finisher 

5.81 

Drayman 

8.04 

Plasterer 

5.87 

Deliveryman 

8.08 

General  painter 

6.14 

Junkman 

8.22 

Harness-maker 

6.42 

Switchman 

8.40 

Tinsmith 

6.66 

Smelter  worker 

8.49 

Letter-carrier 

6.67 

Tire-repairer 

8.50 

Forest  ranger 

6.85 

Cobbler  and  shoemaker 

8.58 

Stonemason 

6.86 

Munition  worker 

8.75 

Plumber 

6.92 

Barber 

8.89 

Gardener 

6.93 

Moving-picture  operator 

8.99 

Electric  repairman 

7.02 

Vulcanizer 

9.28 

Bookbinder 
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TABLE  XLIII  ( continued ) 


Scale  Value  Occupation  Scale  Value  Occupation 


9.37 

Carpenter 

13.30 

Music  teacher 

9.37 

Potter 

13.31 

Manufacturer 

9-54 

Tailor 

13.54 

Dentist 

9-72 

Salesman 

13.58 

Art  teacher 

10.11 

Telegraph  operator 

13.71 

Surveyor 

10.21 

Undertaker 

13.81 

Train-dispatcher 

10.26 

Station  agent 

14.45 

Landowner  and  operator 

10.26 

Mechanical  repairman 

14.70 

Musician 

10.29 

Dairy  owner  and  manager 

15.05 

Secretarial  worker 

10.53 

Metal-pattern  maker 

15.14 

High-school  teacher 

10.54 

Wood-pattern  maker 

15.15 

Preacher 

10.54 

Lithographer 

15.42 

Industrial  chemist 

10.76 

Linotype  operator 

15.43 

Mechanical  engineer 

10.83 

Photographer 

15.71 

Teacher  in  college 

10.86 

Detective 

15.75 

Lawyer 

10.99 

Electrotyper 

15.86 

Technical  engineer 

11.17 

Traveling  salesman 

16.18 

Artist 

11.34 

Clerical  worker 

16.26 

Mining  Engineer 

11.35 

Railroad  passenger  con- 

Hnrrnr 

16.28 

16.58 

Architect 

Great  wholesale  merchant 

11.51 

Storekeeper  and  owner 

16.59 

Consulting  engineer 

11.74 

Foreman 

16.64 

Educational  administrator 

11.78 

Stenographer 

16.71 

Physician 

12.02 

Librarian 

16.91 

Journalist 

12.06 

Nurse  and  masseur 

17.50 

Publisher 

12.74 

Chef 

17.81 

University  professor 

12.84 

Editor 

18.06 

Great  merchant 

12.89 

Primary  teacher 

18.14 

Musician  (Paderewski) 

12.96 

Landscape  gardener 

18.33 

High  national  officer 

13.08 

Grammar-school  teacher 

18.85 

Writer  (Van  Dyke) 

13.20 

Osteopath 

19.45 

Research  leader 

13.21 

Pharmacist 

19.73 

Surgeon 

13-29 

Master  mechanic 

20.71 

Inventive  genius 
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TABLE  XLIV 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  COUNTS  SCALE  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS 

OF 

OCCUPATIONS  WITH  THEIR  SCALE  VALUES 


Scale  Value  Occupation  Scale  Value  Occupation 


1 Banker 

2 College  professor 

3 Physician 

4 Clergyman 

5 Lawyer 

6 Automobile  manufacturer 

7 Superintendent  of  Schools 

8 Civil  engineer 

9 Army  captain 

10  High-school  teacher 

1 1 Foreign  missionary 

12  Factory  manager 

13  Elementary-school  teacher 

14  Drygoods  merchant 

15  Man  of  leisure 

16  Farmer 

17  Machinist 

18  Traveling  salesman 

19  Rural-school  teacher 

20  Grocer 

21  Bookkeeper 

22  Electrician 

23  Locomotive  engineer 


24  Insurance  agent 

25  Policeman 

26  Mail-carrier 

27  Railroad  conductor 

28  Carpenter 

29  Salesman 

30  Soldier 

3 1 Typesetter 

32  Plumber 

33  Tailor 

34  Motorman 

35  Chauffeur 

36  Barber 

37  Factory  operative 

38  Blacksmith 

39  Coal-miner 

40  Janitor 

41  Waiter 

42  Teamster 

43  Hod-carrier 

44  Street-cleaner 

45  Ditch-digger 
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TABLE  XLV 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  MENGER  SCALE  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS 

OF 

OCCUPATIONS  FOR  GIRLS  WITH  THEIR  SCALE  VALUES 


Scale  Value  Occupation  Scale  Value  Occupation 


1 

Physician 

19 

Comptometer  operator 

2 

Lawyer 

20 

Clerical  worker 

3 

Dentist 

21 

Typist 

4 

High-school  teacher 

22 

Saleswoman 

5 

Elementary-school  teacher 

23 

Milliner 

6 

Secretary 

24 

Telephone  operator 

7 

Dietitian 

25 

Dressmaker 

8 

Nurse 

26 

Beauty  operator 

9 

Buyer 

27 

Model 

10 

Social  worker 

28 

Cashier 

11 

Librarian 

29 

Cook 

12 

Musician 

30 

Factory  operative 

13 

Actress 

31 

Waitress 

14 

Personnel  director 

32 

Maid 

15 

Bookkeeper 

33 

Houseworker 

16 

Homemaker 

34 

Laundress 

17 

Shop  owner 

35 

Scrubwoman 

18 

Stenographer 
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